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Spreaders Worth $500 


[N 1916 two 4o-acre fields of corn grew side 


by side in Illinois. 


On one an International 


spreader had been used consistently for three years. 


The other had seen no manure for seven years. 
That was the only difference between those two fields. 
produced a matured crop running just over 80 bushels to the 
d barely 30 bushels of soft corn. 


acre, the other average 


One 
If 


both crops sold at the same bushel price, the fertilized field 
produced $2,000 more than the unfertilized one. 

Was that spreader worth $500? Yes, because just scattering 
manure on a field will not accomplish thesameresults. That 
field of 80-bushel corn was properly fertilized by a man who 


knows his business. 


He feeds his crops a balanced ration. 


He feeds just the right amounts at the right time and that 
cannot be done without a good, wide-spreading manure 


spreader, 
will do it. 


A Low Corn King, Cloverleaf or 20th Century 
That is one reason why we sell so many of them. 


It pays to study fertilizing, to know what to do and to 


practice what you know. 


acopy of ‘‘Feed Your Hungry Crops’ 


See the local dealer or write us for 


* and full information 


about our spreaders, or about any other machizes ia the list 


below, 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Graiw Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders|Mowers 
Headers Rice Binders}Side 
Harvester-Threshers | L« 
Reapers Shockers| Rakes 
‘Threshers 

Tillage Implements 

Disk Harrows ( 
‘Tractor Harrows 
Spring- Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orc agro Hi: irrows 

Soi) Pulverizers 
*Cultiv ~ rs 
Power Machines 

Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 


ym di 
Rakes 





Corn Dr 


Broad 


_Drills 
Fertilizer 
mowers 


Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Haying Machines 


Delivery Rakes 
aaders (All Types) 
Bunchers|Binders 
C comb yination Side 

Rakes and Tedders 
Swee pRakes Stac! 


Corn Planters 
}Grain Drills 
icast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Gras 


& Lime 


Corn Machines 

Tedders |Planters Drills 
sultivators 

Motor Cultivators 
Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shelle rs 
‘ers/Huskers & Shredders 


Other Farm Equipmeit 
Cream Separators 


nation Sweep 
and Stackers 
Baling Presses 


: . . Feed Grinders 
Planting & Seeding Machines | Manure Spreaders 


Straw Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches 
Binder ‘Twine 


$s Seed 


International Harvester Company of America 


(incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


US A 
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Galvanized Tanks 


OF ALL KINDS 


For cooling milk, storage, watering 
troughs, gasoline and hog troughs, 


Sproul Mfg. Co., Delavan, N. Y. 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
horse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


Stops friction. 


Makes permanent 


bearing surface. 
Eureka Harness Oil keeps 


old leather good as 


new. Fills 


the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


New York 
Buffalo 


Principal Offices 
Albany 
Boston 





For Your Protection Always Mention 


A. When Writing Advertisers 


will save you a lot of 
money. 150 styles — also 
Gates, Lawn Fence, b Wire. 


| FREE Today {22 Foner Hangin Book Come 
gere our low factory, FREIGHT PAID prices. 
ple to test and book free, postpaid. io 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, Dest 151, CLEVELAND, 0, 





— 


This fence carries the ideal tension curve. 
No slipping of wires with the setional lock. Strong, 
well galvanized. Special book sent free. Dealers 
Everywhere. 


American Steel_and Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less? 


Save, $9, pe r cont on bail ing 
yur re 








big money 


vlocks 0} 
b. ~ 4 ties to handle--save the pay oftwomen. Make 
types 


bailing hay for others, Write for free cata alog showing all 
of th is wonderful new gress. Write today 
Threader Press Mtg. Co., §77 Ottawa St Leavenworth,Kan. 





TESTS Price 505; 


On market 5 years. Over 
5,000,000 in use. Every set 
guaranteed. nny thru 

bore cyl 


re 
. “NO-LEAK 
ood when others fail. 
ifferent. Give results 
no other ring can. Write fos 
booklet. Order from nearest Jobber, or write direct, 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimo: >. Md. 
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How to Handle Dynamite 

unwrapped stick of dyna- 
one were lost or mis- 
laid in the field while working, will it 
remain a source of danger permanently? 
What is the best method of storing dy- 
nanjite to be used from time to time? 
Would an unw rapped stick keep good? 
At what temperature does dynamite 
freeze. and what precautions should be 
observed in its use or handling?—[W. C. 

Dynamite will rather rapidly dete- 
riorate when not exploded. The rapid- 
ity of deterioration depends upon the 
strength of it. If a stick of dynamite 
has been lost it will probably not 
cause any trouble unless the denotat- 
ing cap is still attached to the stick. 
The cap when struck by a plow point 
is likely to explode. Dynamite should 
be stored in the package in which it 
is received in some out of the way 
place where it is not likely to be dis- 
turbed. Signs describing the charac- 
ter of the materials should be prom- 
inently placed. 

Drnamite freezes at temperatures 
around 45 or 50 degrees, depending 
upon its strength. In thawing dyna- 
mite it should be placed in a double 
walled boiler surrounded by cold 
water, and this water gradually 
brought to boiling temperature. 


Suppose an 
mite or part of 


Carbon in Kerosene Engine 


T have heard of putting kerosene in 
engine cylinders as a means of keeping 
them free from carbon. Is this necessary 
in an engine burning kerosene?—[L. L. 

Kerosene is quite a_ satisfactory 
agent to use in removing carbon 
from engines using gasoline as fuel. 
The carbon deposit from gasoline is 
harder than from kerosene because 
of the more complete combustion of 
gasoline. Liquid kerosene will soften 
the carbon on the cylinders of sta- 
tionary gas engines so that it will be 
blown out through the exhaust pipe. 
The carbon in kerosene engines is 
usually formed undet conditions 
wherein much dust is taken into the 
machine. Experiments have shown 
that as high 70 the carbon 
deposit in a kerosene engine is silica 
or This is what causes car- 
bon in kerosene engines. It is hard, 
flaky matter and kerosene not 
have the softening effect on it. It is 
recommended for the last 10 or 15 
minutes of the day’s run that gaso- 
line be used exclusively as a fuel and 
that the engine be run at full load 
so that the kerosene carbon deposit 
will be at least partially removed 
through the high combustion te n¥per- 
ature thus attained. 


as of 
sand. 


aoes 


Make Concrete Right 

I have a cement cistern ‘in my drive- 
Way made two years ago. The walls are 
14 inches thick. It will not hold water. 
How can this be fixed?—[C. Cermak, 
Ohio. 

Since 
14 inches 


cistern are 
not hold 
cement 


in your 
do 
the 


the walls 
thick and still 
water it indicates that 

either is very lean or has some 
cracks in it. The best plan is to 
clean out the cistern thoroughly, giv- 
ing the walls and bottom a_ good 
scrubbing with a 10% solution of 
hydrochloric acid and water then 
flush out the cistern so that no trace 
of the acid remains. This should be 
followed by an application of rich 
cement plaster to the walls and bot- 
tom in the proportion of one part 
cement to one part sandi The plas- 
ter should be applied in two or three 
coats to a thickness of an inch, and 
before it has thorougtly dried it 
should be gone over \ith a wash of 
cement cream. 


Clarifying Cider 

T am interested in filtering or clar- 
ifying cider so that it can be pasteur- 
ized when sweet. Most of the pumice 
shoul@ be removed and clarifying 
should be vossible for rapid and 
cheap operation. Any information 
greatly appreciated.—[C. A., New 
York. 

It is surprising how little informa- 
tion is available on so important a 
subject as clarified cider. Practically 
none of our stations have done any 


On. Te & Ekblaw <> 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, cas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and bui d- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In. 
close address label from Americ*n 
Agriculturist and $1 if prompt mp. 
by private letter is desired 


work along this liné. Some of 
commercial houses may have worked 
out a process, but this being a trad 
Secret with them they do not 
the public as to their methods. 

B. Linten of the bureau of chemis- 
try advises American Agriculturist on 
this subject follows: 

“Cider can be freed from a larze 
portion of this suspended matter 
sineply allowing it to stand in a cool 
place for a few days after pressing. 
A very low ice box temperature and 
better still, commercial cold storage, 
32 degrees are necessary for best 
results. Removal of a very large por- 
tion of suspended matter in apple 
juice can be accomplished by the use 
of a milk separator or milk clarifier 
operated as in treating milk. By 
both of these methods juice is stiil 
slightly turbid. It can be got com- 
pletely clear by adding a smal] por- 
tion of 1% or less of infusoria] earth, 
Stirring thoroughly and then filtering 
in a large frame filter press.” 


advise 


as 
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Wheat Prices and 1920 Acreage 


July 
in small 
rally centers 


ushers in another crop year 
grains. Interest now natu- 
in wheat owing to the 
abnormal situation. This, however, is 
favorable to domestic wheat growers, 
with the harvest im full swing. Prices 
based on the government guarantee, 
wheat quality and distance from ter- 
minal markets considered, should be 
assured to every grain grower. in 
Ohio and eastward as well as in the 
West and southwest. Means to this 
end have been described in our spe- 
cial reports printed in American 
Agriculturist in recent weeks. There- 
fore, farmers with wheat, be this 
much or little, should be able to 
market it conservatively and at their 
convenience, getting all that is com 
ing to them. So much for whent 
harvest returns from the 1919 crop. 

Looking ahead to 1920, and us 
bearing on seedings next fall, whet 
growers in planning their acreag 
should get a close understanding of 
conditions. Remember there will 
no government guarantee on wheiut 
harvested in the summer of 120. 
The price for that crop a year hence 
will be governed by world influences 
and a wide open market. The dome:- 
tic crop will then again be obliged 
to compete with the surplus from the 
southern hemisphere headed toward 
western Europe. Undoubtedly Ensz- 
land, France, Italy and Spain will 
have a large acreage: northern Eu- 
rope has even this spring, put in 
good crops. It is fair to presume that 
Germany by another year will again 
be on her feet sufliciently to turn off 
a big yield of bread grains, notably 
rye; also Rumania and other south- 
eastern Europe may be big wheat 
producers, Interests representing 
Rumania are now in the country to 
place contracts for 50 million dollars 
of steel to use in bringing the Dan- 
ube, facilitating movement of the 
wheat crop there next year. It is 
even possible that by 1920 Russia 
may again be a factor in the export 
trade in both wheat and rye. 

In the world grain exchanges ll 

of these things here outlined are un- 
der discussion. ‘The Liverpool Corn 
Trade News, international author- 
itv, in the grain trade in arecent re- 
view reflects a belief over there that 
huge quantities of wheat from sur- 
plus countries will be seeking a mar- 
ket outlet in western Europe; even 
long before the 1919 crop is all 
placed. It scoffs the idea of the 
United States holding back a large 
part of our surplus to form a re- 
serve pointing to unsatisfactory ef- 
forts along this line undertaken some 
time ago by Australian and Argen~ 
tina. 
Summarized world condition would 
seem to indicate that once the 1919 
wheat crop is all marketed under gov- 
ernment guarantee domestic growers 
thereafter must probably expect 2 
lower price level; even though’ not 
the slightest sign in the sky to hint 
this may approach pre-war low quo- 
dations. 
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Building Up the Poultry Flock 


W. H. Jenkins of New York tells how he did it with 1000 birds 


cz HE PROGRESSIVE poultryman 
\ § works in the same way as the 
dairyman who is a member of 
a cow testing association. His 
work. of improvement is easier 

“SS because he can practice line 
breeding to a greater extent; and because of 
late discoveries that tell him how to select 
efficient birds accurately by external charac- 
teristics. The average hens lay less than 
100 eggs a year. This quantity, after paying 
for feed, housing and all expenses under war 
conditions, provides little or no labor in- 
come for her care. To get a labor income 
worth while we must raise her capacity for 
egg production to 150 eggs per year. This 
can only be done by breeding to a standard, 
which is the best type of egg producers. 
People are willing to pay for the beautiful, 
so we breed the maximum value into a bird 
when we combine beauty of conformation 
with high capacity for egg production, or, in 
other words, we get a prize-taking show bird, 
with a record of 200 eggs a year or more. 
The practical poultry man, who is working 
for eggs will want utility first. This means 
the egg type. He wants good size, a blocky 
body, and large development in organs of 
production and nutrition; he wants a hen 
that shows vigor in all her makeup, that 
does not sit around, is first after the feed, 
and has constitution to stand up if forced 
for high production. 





First Steps in Building Up 


But I want to tell how I go at the work of 
selection on a 1000-hen plant. I begin the 
last of June to cull. You see, there is a 
right way to find out the non-layers in the 
flock. A wrong way I soon learned of trying 
to catch the hens, when they were eating. 
The hens soon get wild and afraid, which is 
not good for the hen, or for egg production. 
When I am just taking out the non-layers, as 
I do through July and August, a very sure 





and fast way is to go to the perches just be- 
fore daylight, and cull the hens by placing 
the fingers in between the pelvic bones. If 
there is room for only two fingers, and fat is 
being deposited on the end of the bones, I 
know that hen is not laying. If I am doubt- 
ful, I take her to the lantern in the building, 
and if I find the legs and beak yellow, and 
the comb pale and stiff, I am then sure she 
has quit laying for the season, and will lay 
no more until toward spring. The only ex- 
ception to these rules is when the hen has 
stopped laying because of lack of proper food 
or has been sick. 


Culling Out the Pullets 


Another way of catching the hens is to 
drive them in a large, low pen made of wire 
in one corner of the room and fasten them in. 
Throw down a little grain on the floor. If 
you see a hen with a stiff, hard comb, and 
yellow legs and beak, examine her eye rim. 
If this is yellow, it is quite a sure indication 
she is not laying. The final test is the pelvic 
bones, as I have stated. Having the hens in 
a pen enables one to cull by daylight, and 
this is the right way to select the breeders, 
which one should do in September and leg- 
band them. At this final culling for breed- 
ers, I select the breeders, place them in the 
colony houses from which I have taken the 


pullets, and do not force them for egg pro-, 


duction, but give them plenty of range, and 
a chance to recuperate, so they will produce 
vigorous germs for hatching. 

In September I cull the early pullets. These 
are driven into a coop or pen, some grain 
thrown down, and quietly and gently we 
handle them. I cull for size and conforma- 
tion; those that are under size for their age 
are taken out, as also are those which are 
slim of body and long legged. The blocky 
type is preferred. The pullets may be four 
or five months old when the first culling is 
done. They should all be culled at eight 


‘ 





months. The Leghorns and all the Mediter- 
ranean class that have been rightly fed and 
show no signs of laying soon should be 
disposed of. 

In September I also cull the cockerels. 
When I sell the broilers in July, I select out 
twice as many cockerels as I will need. I 
plan for one with 15 breeding hens. I prefer 
the blocky type with broad, full breast, short 
legs, with width between them. A large de- 
velopment of comb indicates that the bird is 
highly sexed and vigorous. He should be a 
large eater—always hungry when fed, and 
ready to fight to defend his rights. The gen- 
eral. makeup of the bird finally decides 
whether | want him for a breeder. The cock- 
erels which I keep are put in a colony house 
with large run, and are kept separate from 
the hens until near the mating time. 


Disposing of the Culls 


We come now to the question, what shall 
we do with all the cull birds we have been 
taking out of the flocks of hens, pullets and 
cockerels? First, the hens. I do not often 
ship them alive to a city market. The shrink- 
age in weight has been too large. I am not 
questioning the honesty of commission mer- 
chants; nevertheless, one can generally ex- 
pect a larger shrinkage than he thinks is pos- 
sible. The most of my culling is done dur- 
ing the season of city boarders, and all my 
hens go to boarding houses, but generally 
through dealers who supply them. Some of 
my readers may be able to sell direct to 
boarding houses, hotels and private custom- 
ers. The hens are put in coops when culled 
out, and fed plenty of corn. The price I get 
is satisfactory, and I have no bother with 
crates. At present, even the cull pullets are 
too valuable to ship or be sold for meat. 
Many people who keep a few hens to supply 
the family with eggs and meat, prefer to buy 
pullets than to bother to raise a few. The 
pulléts taken out of a large [To Page 7.] 

















One Corner of the Jenkins Place, Where Poultry and Fruit Dominate 


These are April-hatched pullets. When caught by the camera they were five months old. At that time they were still in the colony houses, but 
were ready to be culled, after which the largest ones were placed in a house for laying hens over winter. 
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Tariff Revision and Farmers 

It is among the easy possibilities there 
may be a wide open fight in congress on a 
general revision of the federal tariff. This 
has slumbered since the law of 1913 went 
into effect. Now, however, with a return to 
peace conditions and with many world-wide 
and unexpected developments, influential in- 
terests are dissatisfied with the present or- 
der of things. German factories intact 
through five years of war are believed to be 
crowded to the limit with finished goods 
seeking entrance into this and other coun- 
tries. A stiff fight is now on in congress, 
put up by the American dye industry, which 
wants a sharp increase in duties. Similarly, 
the industrial world all along the line is 
either “yeasting” or taking some initiative in 
protecting their own pet business. Domestic 
manufacturers of potash are asking for a 
substantial duty in order to defend this in- 
fant enterprise against the soon-to-be re- 
leased reserves from German-French mines. 

Getting down to agriculture, potato grow- 
ers of Maine insist they must be protected 
against cheap New Brunswick spuds, ‘and 
this situation is more or less true all 
along our northern border; protection 
against Canadian hay in New York and 
against Canadian food stuffs further west. 
Argentina is shipping vast cargoes of corn 
right into our American seaports; fraction- 
ally small, compared with value of domestic 
crop, yet impressive. This South American 
corn, more or less of it infested with weevil, 
and for that matter generally unattractive, is 
so far largely used by the industries in the 
middle and eastern states. But domestic 
corn growers perhaps have a real contest 
ahead of them right here. Some of that grain 
is pushing out from New York directly 
toward the corn belt and very properly rais- 
ing a storm of protest from growers in the 
Mississippi basin. Nor should farming in- 
terests lose sight of possible menace to 
American dairying in that same quarter. 
Five years ago just before the war Argen- 
tina imported in one season more than 11 
million pounds cheese. But through rapid 
development of its own dairy industry dur- 
ing the war imports declined to scant 30,000 
pounds first half of 1918 (latest official fig- 
ures available). Meanwhile Argentine ex- 
ports of cheese, formerly negligible, only 


8000 pounds, increased by leaps and bounds 
to nearly nine million pounds in six months. 
While much may be said on both sides of this 
tariff question, agriculture must at least 
keep abreast of the condition in this matter 
of federal tariff legislation. 


For Reasonable Seed Profits 


Certain dealers in garden seeds during the 
past two seasons have overreached, to the 
injury of the business as a whole. It was a 
case of being unable to waive the opportu- 
nity to make abnormal profits under war 
conditions. Experience, the best of teach- 
ers, has long since shown that it is appar- 
ently permissible to pass on to the ultimate 
consumer all added costs in such items as 
raw material, labor, etc. But beyond this it 
is altogether out of order to demand an in- 
ordinate profit above and beyond what would 
be considered just in normal times. This is 
as true in the seed trade as it is in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of machinery, or 
clothing, or food products, or steel rails. But 
the itching palm too often has been in con- 
trol; in this particular instance to the undo- 
ing of some people in the seed trade, also to 
the general hurt of this important industry 
as a whole. 

What has actually happened? Innumer- 
able farmers and gardeners have more than 
ever before determined to grow and save 
seed for their own requirements, with some 
to spare for neighbors. This is not a bad 
idea within reasonable limitations. Legiti- 
mate seedsmen long in the business properly 
place great stress upon purity, quality and 
germinating values. This is exceedingly 
helpful to market gardeners and general 
farmers; ordinarily, they:are very much bet- 
ter prepared to cotiserve seeds than the aver- 
age farmer, and therefore their business will 
continue to prosper. But it is no more right 
to engage in profiteering in seeds than in 
other commodities. Greed and selfishness are 
liable to bring a flare back. 

The home saving of seeds will be carried 
on this summer and fall as never before. 
Meanwhile the war has given encouraging 
impetus to establishing seed farms, which 
may eventually make this country compara- 
tively independent of foreign sources of 


supply. 


Protest This Pork Barrel Project 


That fine outpouring of signatures for re- 
peal of the daylight saving law did the trick. 
We congratulate farmers and incidentally 
are glad that American Agriculturist was 
able to assist our folks in this cause. 

Now let’s tackle that huge 500-million-dol- 
lar pork barrel project of Secretary Lane’s 
with the same spirit and vim. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Congress heard from 
farmers on the daylight saving measure and 
acted accordingly. Let our representatives 
at Washington hear what eastern farmers 
think of that swamp and desert farm propo- 
sition that would condemn our soldier boys 
to a lifetime of red tape, debt and misery. 

Let us help those boys, who wish to farm 
it, to get started.on some of the thousands of 
half-worked farms now available in New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and New 
England, where their investment will be 
much smaller and where they will have a 
chance to succeed without dictation and an- 
noying red tape. It is a vital matter to our 
boys, who may be made innocent victims. It 
is vital to farmers now in the game, who 
would be affected by the production of these 
new farms. In the struggle to produce 
enough farm products to keep their heads 
above water, these boys might “go under” 
through overproduction and resultant low 
prices. At the same time they would pull 
present farmers down with them. 

Let there be some saneness and horse 
sense exercised in getting these boys into the 
farming game. We doubt if readers realize 
what tremendous headway this Lane plan 
has made in Congress and the great danger. 


’ 


We warn farmers that the measure is headed 
straight toward early enactment. Just as in 
the daylightaw, the best means of prevent- 
ing this unfortunate hold up is to let 
Congress know how you feel. 

The protest petition is again printed in 
American. Agriculturist this week. Sign. it. 
Above all, circulate it, getting other signa- 
tures of men and women. Bring it up in 
your grange meetings and other farm ses- 
sions. File a protest under seal of your or- 
ganization direct to your representative in 
Congress. Let us have 30,000 signatures now 
within 10 days. American Agriculturist will 
see that each protest is sent to the proper 
place. This is your bread and butter. Make 
a job of it. 


Marketing to Cost More 


The action of the railroad administration 
in advancing ice and other charges on fruits 
and vegetables demands immediate atten- 
tion. It is so serious that unless rescinded 
will cost fruit and vegetable growers thou- 
sands of dollars. American Agriculturist 
called attention to this matter last week. It 
concerns Ohio and New Jersey as much as it 
does New England ahd New York. Maine 
potato growers will be penalized as much as 
the Michigan celery growers. The regula- 
tion puts a big burden on the farmer. It, 
however, frees the packer and dead freight 
shipper. One item in the charge is for re- 
pairs on the car when fruit or vegetables are 
shipped, but this does not apply to the ship- 
per of bricks or iron. But would not the re- 
pairs on the car be as great if used for ce- 
ment as for berries; would not bricks be as 
hard on a car as apples in respect to wear 
and tear? Yet theré is an additional charge 
for these very things. Remember that un- 
less fruit and vegetable growers fight this 
regulation, who else will do it? Only fruit 
and vegetable growers have been affected. It 
is their job and they have got to get busy, 
otherwise the cost effect will be tremendous. 


Blow to Farm Bureaus 


Congress did it! Recently we called at- 
tention to the danger confronting farm ex- 
tension work, due to the reduction in appro- 
priation by the federal congress. Congress 
started the farm bureaus through federal ap- 
propriations. The bureaus were organized 
and put on their feet in expectation that they 
would be properly financed. Just when they 
get going the appropriation is cut, to the em- 
barrassment of every farm bureau. It means 
that projects will have to be reduced, service 
lessened or else the people of each county 
will have to go down in their pockets and 
provide the money. 

Not only farm bureau, but the home bureau 
work is affected. We firmly believe that this 
work has become so well known and farmers 
so attached to the service rendered that no 
county will fail to give needed support to the 
county agents and the great work they are 
doing. One of the easiest ways for increas- 
ing the income of these bureaus lies in way 
of larger membership. In few states does 
the membership in any county reach one-half 
the farmers. Tioga county, N Y, now leads 
with 67% of the farmers enrolled. When 
other counties approach a similar point, the 
shortage in funds likely will not be noticed. 

The day is not far distant when practically 
every substantial farmer will be a member of 
the farm bureau of his county. Now that 
congress has reduced the appropriation, it 
behooves agricultural leaders of every com- 
munity to give the matter careful thought, 
that not a single bureau be handicapped or 
its efficiency in any degree lessened. A se- 
vere blow has been struck these bureaus, but 
by united effort the injury can readily be 
overcome. 


Shrubbery—There are two ways to make 
the home grounds attractive. One is to re- 
move the ugly objects. The other and second 
best is to cover them with vines or screen 
them with shrubbery. 
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Large Crops Possible 


Corn acreage reduced—Prospect fair— Wheat yield not holding. up—Oats prospect 
shrinking—Fruit crop light—By_B. W. Snow, Sis sissies ones 108 


mz FATHER conditions during 
* June were out of the ordinary, 
but in a broad way were favor- 
fh able for crop development. 
4 Moisture conditions were irreg- 
ular, so that while in a general 
way there was ample to excessive moisture, 
there were districts in practically every 
state in which the rainfall was: not entirely 
satisfactory. Through a considerable part 





of the corn belt, notably in the southern half - 


of Illinois and Indiana, and to a less extent 
in Missvuri and Kansas, decidedly more rain- 
fall than was desirable. : 

The month averaged rather above normal 
in temperature and this combination of 
ample rainfall and good temperature resulted 
in very rapid plant rrowth. This, however, 
was not an unmixed blessing, because weeds 
grew as rapidly as did crops, and thus crops 
which needed cultivation frequently became 
foul because it was impossible to work the 
land as promptly as was necessary. As har- 
vest has advanced it has been accompanied 
by an excess of rainfall, so that the winter 
wheat harvest up to central Illinois has been 
interfered with by too much rain. In Texas 
and in portions of Oklahoma the situation 
has been rather serious, and there are many 
reports from southern Illinois and to some 
extent from other territory showing that the 
ground is too wet to permit binders to work, 
and that as a consequence some wheat is be- 
coming overripe and going down. 

The month closes with a generally more 
satisfactory situation, the last week being 
marked by less rainfall and fair opportunity 
for farm work. High temperatures, how- 
ever, are being experienced during the clos- 
ing days of the month, and there is a possi- 
bility of crop injury from heat following so 
much moisture. 


Heavy Shortage in Corn 


My returns this month show that the acre- 
age of corn has been reduced in every state 
of importance except Texas. The total area 
planted is reported at 100,930,000 acres, 
which is nearly 7,000,000 acres less than was 
officially reported last year. 

The acreage of corn has been reduced be- 
low what the corn growers intended to plant, 
especially in Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. 
The factors contributing to this reduction 
are the heavy increase in wheat acreage, the 
lateness of the season and the shortage of 
labor. The decrease in acreage is not uni- 
form in various states, being affected by the 
local weather conditions of each state. 

The crop was planted late everywhere and 
a good deal of it was planted in ground 
which would not have been worked had there 
been plenty of labor to put in the crop within 
the time limit.. As a result, there is a large 
amount of weedy corn, particularly in Ohio 
and lower Missouri valleys. The plant has 
grown with remarkable rapidity during the 
last two weeks of June and to a considerable 
extent this growth has made up for the late- 
ness in planting. 

Its condition on July 1 is 85.2, or about the 
usual average, indicating that on July 1 a 
possible prospect of about 2,735,000,000 
bushels of corn, compared to 2,583,000,000 
officially reported as gathered last year. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the 
July condition is almost invariably the high- 
est of the year, and that the crop has all of 
its vicissitudes yet to meet. The important 
feature of this forecast is that it shows an 
original promise very much under the 
3,000,000,000 bushels that has come to be re- 
garded as the size of a corn crop necessary 
to meet amply all of our requirements. 


Some Uncertainty in Oats 


June weather was not entirely favorable 
for oats in the territory of heavy production, 


and crop shows considerable decline. The 
average is reported at 89.5 as against 93.4 on 
June l—about the normal loss for a series 
of years. It may make 1,469,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 1,535,000,000 harvested last 
year. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the yield 
this year will equal the expectation. Over a 
considerable part of the territory, particular- 
ly in the Ohio valley, the plant has not 
shown as much vigor as it should. It has 
been off color, with evidences of a consider- 
able amount of weather damage resulting 
from too much rain and low temperature 
early in its history. While there is nothing 
at this time to indicate substantial failure 
anywhere, there is enough to warrant appre- 
hension of a rate of yield below expectation. 

Broadly speaking, heads are not filling 
heavy, and straw is either short or shows 
lack-of vitality that may be significant when 
the test of threshing comes. I am of the 
opinion that the indicated crop suggested 
above will be found to represent the maxi- 
mum possibility, and that there is- strong 
likelihood of a falling off in yield sufficient 
to reduce the total materially below the fig- 
ures suggested. This fact, however, cannot 
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Orange Judd Crop Reports, July 1,719 
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be definitely determined until. we have some 
tests of threshing, so that my readers should 
keep an open mind as to the final size of 
this oats crop. 


Winter Wheat Crop Slipping 


The returns this month are the last con- 
ditional figures for winter wheat. They show 
a decline of nearly six points, the present 
average standing at 90.4. It is going to be 
a very large crop. At the same time, the 
average yield will fall materially below what 
has been expected during the season. 

Reports of blight, head scab, red and black 
rust are widespread. A great many report- 
ers noting the unusual nuntber of white 
heads in the crop at harvest time, have con- 
cluded that the fungous disease known as 
“take all” is more widely.extended than was 
at first supposed. The fact is, however, that 
this disease has been definitely located at 
only a comparatively few points. The white 
heads, which are unusually numerous this 
year, particularly in the Ohio valley and in 
Missouri, are the result of a widespread visi- 
tation of head scab. I believe that when the 
test of threshing is made a good many dis- 
tricts are going to be sadly disappointed in 
the outturn. 

The acreage in winter wheat is so large 
that a crop of 880,000,000 bushels is pos- 
sible, although in my opinion it is not prob- 


able. Smut, blight, scab, red and black rust 
and “take all” are more prevalent than usual. 
These unfavorable features, when coupled 
with too much rain at harvest, are certain to 
result in a quality of winter wheat below 
normal and far below that secured last year. 


Spring Wheat Critical 


Weather conditions have not been satisfac- 
tory for spring wheat. In Montana the crop 
approaches a failure from lack of moisture, 
and this drouthy condition reaches into west- 
ern North Dakota. Elsewhere in the spring 
wheat territory, as in parts of South Dakota 
and in Minnesota, there has been too much 
rainfall, and this condition, accompanied by 
high temperatures, is causing a great deal of 
apprehension of a possible black rust out- 
break. 

The condition of spring wheat is reported 
at 87.9, against 97.5 last month, indicating 
340,000,000 bushels as an outside possibility. 
If the crop escapes rust it will be possible 
to about duplicate last year’s production. 


A Fair Bariey Crop 


Barley in the states of large production 
has suffered from the same conditions that 
have lowered the spring wheat prospect. The 
crop may be 230,000,000, against 256,000,000 
bushels reported last year. 


A Fair Start for Flax 


It was the original intention, particularly 
in the northwest, to plant an increased acre- 
age to flax this year, but weather conditions 
were against it. Total acreage is 1 per cent 
less than that harvested last year. Increase 
in North Dakota offsets decrease in all other 
states. Prospect is for about 17,000,000 
bushels. 


Fruit Crop Short 


My reports this month show that the gen- 
eral drop of apples was unusually severe. 
As a result, the prospect for the apple crop 
is below normal everywhere except on the 
Pacific coast. Missouri and Arkansas make 
the best showing, while the commercial or- 
chards of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois 
make a very poor promise. The present low 
prospect is the indirect result of the frosts 
of May 24-26, and in the east late in April. 
The damage was not so apparent at the pe- 
riod of bloom, but the vitality was weakened 
and the fruit has fallen badly. 

There is a good peach crop in the southern 
territory and over a considerable part of the 
Pacific coast. Elsewhere the crop is very 
light, many districts making no show what- 
ever. Indiana and Illinois are particularly 
poor, and the Michigan crop is much below 
normal, but is materially better than last 
year. It is poor enough to be regarded as 
the second consecutive short crop. 


Prevent Manure Losses 


Never before in agricultural history would 
a manure shed pay for itself so quickly as to- 
day: Chemical analyses made during five 
years at the Ohio station show that barnyard 
manure loses about one-half its potassium, 
one-third its nitrogen and one-fourth its 
phosphorus when exposed to the weather for 
three winter months. 

At prices prevailing before the European 
war the fertility constituents in a ton of ma- 
nure would be worth about $2. The loss by 
leaching three months would then amount to 
about 80 cents. At the present cost of pot- 
ash the loss would be nearly $2 from this ma- 
terial alone. A shed to store the manure 
should pay for itself in one winter. 


Too Old—The man who brags about being 
old-fashioned is likely to mean he is too old 
to learn anything new. 





Dairy authorities state that 
unless you supplement your 


Ppasturage this summer with a 


good grain feed, your milk production 

will fall off not only now but next win- 

ter when you cannot get pasturage. Inter- 

national Special Dairy Feed used with pasture 

will produce more milk at lower cost than any 
other feed on the market. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
Makes Your Feed Bill Smaller — Your Milk Check Larger 


Pasttre is abundant 


Feed International 


A. C. Paimer, 
dianha’s leading 


Special 
Dairy Feed as a part ration. 
It will keep your cows in top 
notch milk producing form. 
one of In- 
dairymen, in 
an article in a’ recent issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, said “I be- ere 
Meéve the fault of pasturing all i 


summer without supplement- 
ing feeds is one of the gréat- 
est sin’ of the dairyman, and 
the thing more than all others 
responsible for-decreased milk 
and butterfat production.” It 
is a fact that the greater part 
of the underfeeding by farm- 
with pasture comes dur- 
ing the summer months, 


now. 


Guaranteed Ingredients-Guaranteed Results 


International Special Dairy Feed is composed of scientifically 


Diended grains, grain products, cottonseed meal, 


feeding mo- 


eo lasses, etc. Every ingredient is guaranteed to be high quality. 
This is why it was the first feed ever guaganteed to make more 


Try a Ton Today 


Nearly every leading feed dealer throughout the dairy 
eections handles International Special Dairy Feed. Go 


milk. 


to your dealer and order a trial ton. 


Prove to yourself 


why we are able to guarantee its milk making qualities. 
The price for summer shipment is very reasonable, If 
there is no International Dealer near you, write us direct. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Guaranteed Feeds 
Live Salesmen Wanted -- 





° . . 
is as profitable as Grain Growing 
In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 


Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
~ «Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


Railway and Land Co’s. are offering unusual inducements to home- 

J seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made 
for the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. 
The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 


wan and Alberta extend every encouragement to the 


farmer and 


You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easyterms, and get high prices 


for your grain, cattle, sheep and 
improvements), good markets and 


schools, churches, splendid climate and su: 


ine mate? > ? : 


illustrated literature, maps, description of lands for sale in M 


wa, 


QU eo: 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, reduced railroad rates, etc., apply to Superin 
Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


0. 6. RUTLEDGE, 30) E. Genesee St, Syracuse, NW. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent 


Farm Lands 


Low Prices 
e a 





SILOS fai 


and early shipping discounts 
A_ real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


ni GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 
ii] Many other features in illas- 
] trated catalogue, AGENTS 
i] WANTED who ean sell and 
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can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 


6-16 Willew St., Sidney, N.Y. 


Ssmrty. ny 





An unobstructed Continuous open- 
ing. Doors absolutely tight but 
will not swell. Permanent steel 
ladder attached to front. Every- 
thing first clase and prices right. 
Prices on application. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO: 
Box3. § Hudson Falls, N. Y 
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4 Off Silos 


I will sell by mail, at just 
Half Price, my entire 
resent stock of Five 
Hundred Silos. This 
- make of silos has been on 
the market for many 
years, and has given com 
plete satisfaction in all 
parts of the country. All 
are new and first-class. 
Place your order within 
the next Thirty Days and 
save precisely one-half, 
M. L. Smith, Manufacturer's Agent 


112 Flood Building 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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Size and Capacity of Silos 


The common error in building a 
silo is to get one that is too large in 
diameter for the size of the herd, 
making it impossible to remove silage 
from the top fast enough to prevent 
spoiling. Silage should be removed 
at the rate of 1% to 3 inches per day, 
according to the season. The warmer 
the weather the more silage must be 
taken og, as heat hastens the spoil- 
ing, and the reverse is true for win- 
ter. For winter feeding it would he 
well to figure on at least 2 inches 
daily, as it would be a difficult job to 
skim off a shallower layer. 

The weight of a cubic foot of si- 
lage varies with the pressure, which 
in turn is dependent upon the hight 
of the silo, but using a 30-foot silo 
as a standard the average would be 
40 pounds per cubic foot. By know- 
ing the quantity of silage fed daily it 
is possible to estimate what the 
diameter of the silo should be to al- 
low for the removal of a certain num- 
ber of inches each day. The table 
will enable a feeder to determine 
what diameter silo fits his herd the 
best. For instance, if there were 21 
cows in a herd receiving 30 pounds 
of silage per day it is found in the 
table that a 1l-foot diameter would 
allow the removal of 2 inches per 
day. This table is for winter feeding, 
and for summer feeding it is figured 
that 3 inches should be removed daily 
to keep it from spoiling. 


SIZP IN RELATION TO COWS 
Diam- Quantity in 
eter, 2 inches, 

feet pounds 
524 
634 
754 
885 
1026 
1178 
1340 
1518 
1696 
2094 


High Test of Farm Cows 


In the past the Barnesville, O, cow 
testing association has rather had the 
best of it for earnest work, effective 
results and high quality of cows un- 
der test. The association has just 
completed its fifth annual report. 
During the past year 365 cows were 
under test. Of this number 189 pro- 
duced 300 pounds of butter fat or 
better. In the 300 to 400-pond class 
there were 82, in the 400 to 500-pound 
class there were 40. Six yielded be- 
tween 500 and 600 pounds of butter 


40 Ibs 3016s 20 Ibs 
per head per head per head 
17 
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One herd averaged 446 pounds. 
The 10 best cows averaged 12,46 
pounds of milk and averaged 530 
pounds of butter fat, the 10 poorest 
cows 4002 pounds of milk and 206 
pounds of butter fat. In reporning 
these facts to American Agriculturist, 
E. S. Smith, the official tester, re- 
marked that he believed fully 40% ot 
success in dairying lies in the herds- 
men. ; 


Cost $256 to Keep a Cow 


The cost of keeping a cow last 
year was $256, according to official 
advanced registry records of 772 
cows on a number of representative 
dairies in Ohio, according to Prof Os- 
car Erf of the Ohio state university. 
The cost of producing milk per hun- 
dred was $4.05. The cost of feed was 
$126, labor $61, and overhead  ex- 
pense $69. Following are the items 
that entered into the cost of feed: 
Concentrates $49.58, hay $35.72, sto- 
ver $1.67, silage $22.51, pasture, fig- 
ured at 10 cents a day, $17.05. 

The average amount of labor re- 
quired per cow was 1% hours, and 
of superintendence 12 hours. Figured 
at 29.5 cents an hour, the average 
price paid for labor in Ohio, the to- 
tal was $61.07. The items entering 
into the cost of overhead expense per 
cow were $32.57 for supplies, $27.85 
for cost of depreciation and upkeep, 
83 cents for insurance, and $5.06 for 
taxes. 


Drinking Cups in Stable 
A. R. COOK, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 


I think drinking cups for cows are 
a necessity. I don’t know the exact 
value of them, but I think it would 
be safe to say that they would pay 
for themselves in two months’ time 
by the saving of labor, the increase 
in milk production and for the wel- 
fare of the herd. Perronally, I would 
not keep cows if I did tot have the 
cups. 

'We have kept a pure-bred bull 
here for 15 or 2D years, and I always 
have selected calves from the choic- 
est cows and raised just what I can 
care for and grow nicely. I ver: sel- 
dom buy any cows and when I sell 
any, I aim to sell not the best, but 
the ones that are not doing as well. 


It is human to err. About the only 
living thing that cannot fall down 
crawls like a worm. 





Vigorous Protest to Congress 


Against Lane bill to spend $500,000,000 on swamp and 


desert 


SUGGESTION—Copy or cut off this page, sign it 
yourself, get other voters to sign it or on extra 
sheets of paper, then mail the whole thing at earliest 
possible moment to your Representative in Congress, 
or to your United States Senator. Or send the 
signed petition to American Agriculturist, inclosing 
the stamps necessary for postage, and we wil) for- 


farms 


ward it to the right official in Congress and at the 
right time. This is the better plan, as American 
Agriculturist thus can distribute the protests between 
your Congressman and your two ors. Each 
voter must sign his or her own signature; copied 
names are no good. Postoffice address must be filled 
in against each signature to prove it is bona fide. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, in Congressassembled: 


We, the undersigned, voters of the state of - , here 
respectfully but emphatically protest against appropriating $500,000,000 to 





by 


reclaim swamps, deserts and cut-over lands. 

1. Better farms, better homes, better markets are obtainable at less 
cost in-regions already developed. These already established farms afford 
better opportunit‘es for service men, farm tenants, hired men now on farms, 


other farmers or would-be farmers. 


2. All men or women who prove capable at farming can be helped to 
the ownership of one of these already developed farms by means of the 
already well-established federal farm loan system, supplemented by an 
agricultural bank in each state to finance second mortgages and to supply 


wane capital. 


We protest against beine taxed to reclaim vast areas of distant 


swamps and deserts. 


Their subsidized products will compete unfairly with 


our produce, transforming into loss our present meager profit and depress- 
ing the value of our farms, without corresponding benefit to the sub- 


sidized farmers. 


4. If the Congress insists upon making the grant against which we 
hereby strenuously protest, we respectfully demand that the sum applic- 


able to any state be limited strictly to the amount of federal 
bonds sold to the citizens of that state. 


tion 
Thus the money shall be’ used 


within the state that furnishes it, Instead of taxing us to pay for sending 
our young people away to distant sections, there to create more competi- 


tion for ourselves. 


SIGNATURES | 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESSES 
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Cross-Bred Beef Steers 
Cc. W. ECKARDT, NEW YORK 

James S. Morse of Cayuga county, 
N Y, has been carrying on beef rais- 
ing work by crossing a pure-bred 
Aberdeen-Angus bull on Holstein 
cows. Two calves are allowed to suck 
one cow and to run with them in the 
pasture the first season. They are 
wintered in sheds, but never stabled, 
winter feed consisted of alfalfa and 
clover hay; the second summer as 
yearlings they run on pasture with- 
out grain. 

Two of such steers were fed grain 
consisting of corn and. barley for 
only_10 weeks before being sold and 
brought an average price of $100 
each at the farm when 29 months 
old. This method is an advantageous 
one to follow where it is desired to 
use only a limited amount Of grain 
and utilize pasture for summer and 
hay and silage for winter feed. The 
expense for labor is merely nominal. 





Calf Scours Infectious 


Cattle breeders should remember 
that calf scours is an infectious dis- 
ease, says Dr L. P. Beechy of the 
Ohio state university. Infected calves 
may and do transmit the disease to 
other calves and contaminate stables 
where the infection is harbored for 
a considerable period of time. Stables, 
in which the disease has occurred 
are dangerous unless they have been 


thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
Such disinfection should take place 
at intervals.of three or four weeks. 

A freshening cow should be re- 
moved from an infected stable, her 
hind parts including tail should be 


thoroughly washed with some reliable 


disinfectant. She should be placed 
in fresh, clean «quarters and provid- 
ed with plenty of clean bedding. The 


udder, which may be soiled with con- 
taminated stable material, should be 
washed clean before the new-born 
calf is allowed to nurse. 

The calf should be kept away from 
infected material in a modérately 
warm, clean place, and _ protected 
against sudden changes to cold and 
dampness. As in all infectious dis- 
eases, prevention is far more effec- 
tive than attempts to treat after the 
disease appears. In the case of val- 
uable calves where the expense would 
be justified, the application of the 
anti-calf-scours serum treatment is 
recommended. The treatment should 
be applied as soon as possible after 
the birth of the caif. Serum is effi- 
ecacious in most cases, but it must not 
be depended upon to the exclusion of 
proper sanitary m_ ures. 


Full Crop for Chickens 


A. M. ASHTON, LONG ISLAND, N Y¥ 


The first requisite for a good pro- 
ducing hen is that she have a large 
capacity for food. It is food that pro- 
duces the egg. No matter how many 
good “points” a hen may possess, if 
she is a small eater she will lay few- 
er eggs than will a hen of large food 
capacity. 

Can this capacity for food be de- 
veloped in the chick? Everyone hav- 
ing experinece in raising young ani- 
mals and fowls will agree that this 
food capacity can be developed by 
the feeding of a bulky ration. 

Can food capacity be developed in 
the chick without danger of over- 
feeding? I have found table scraps 
to answer this purpose to a nicety. 
Once each day, usually for the after- 
noon feed, we use all scraps of food 
utilizing them while they are fresh 
and good. 

Everything having food value is 
used—fruit and vegetable parings, 
onion tops, egg shells and scrapings 
from plates and utensils. This is run 
through a food-chopper, making 
everything fine and edible. If green 
food seems lacking, a few tender 
young dandelions or fresh clover are 
chopped and added to the ration. I 
like to include a little sour skimmed 
milk. Then it is mixed to a crumbly 
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mass with the chick’s usual dry mash 
mixture. 

Chicks love.this feed as they rel- 
ish the great variety it contains. Be- 
ing bulky it fills their crop to the ut- 
most capacity without being suffi- 
ciently rich to upset their digestion. 
Table scraps used in this way yield 
their utmost value, whereas much is 
lost when they are thrown out to 


fowls without being chopped. A food-_ 


chopper is a wise investment where 
even a few hens are kept or chickens 
reared. 

When there are no growing chicks 
on the place we feed the chopped 
scraps to the hens in the same man- 
ner. But the chicks always have the 
preference since this food gives them 
the full crop we desire without dan- 
ger of too rich feeding. Bran soaked 
in. sour milk and then squeezed dry 
in the hand makes a good, bulky 
feed, but the chicks will not eat of it 
as heartily as desired. 

The table scraps are so palatable 
th t chicks will accept considerable 
green food with it if it is very finely 
chopped, with most beneficial results. 
Fill up the little crops to full capac- 
ity at least once each day with a pal- 
atable bulky food. 

It requires food in large quantities 
to produce a satisfactory egg yield. 


Building Up the Poultry Flock 
[From Page 3.] 


flock that are undersized, if. separat- 
ed, and well fed may make good lay- 
ers, or at least are better than none. 
A little ‘advertising, or telling my 
neighbors, I have found, is all that is 
necessary to quickly dispose of them. 

The surplus cockerels, after the 
last culling, cannot be profitably sold 
for broilers. They are too large, and 
the price is too low. There are sev- 
eral ways of realizing well on these. 
One is to caponize. If quick returns 
are wanted, the cockerels can usually 
‘be sold to hotels, boarding houses and 
families, either alive or dressed. The 
dressed birds can be shipped by par- 
cel post to fill orders. 


Youngsters Raising Heifers— 
Forty-four Putnam County, O, boys 
and girls have organized a ‘Shorthorn 
calf club, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus Grove, O. Each member has 
secured a pure-bred Scotch Shorthorn 
heifer, the average value of each an- 
imal being $550. The organization 
was formed with the co-operation of 
the Putnam county farm bureau and 
the Columbus Grove Shorthorn 
breeders’ association. 


Eges in Hot Weather—With 
the coming of the hot  seasno 
the poultryman’s greatest problem is 
not so much how to get more eggs 
this week than the week before, but 
rather how to prevent egg production 
from dropping too rapidly. Just a 
suggestion along this line may be 
helpful. Since the proportion of water 
in a bird’s body is about 55%, and 
that of the egg 65%. it can be seen 
that water is a v°"y important fac- 
tor. Not only this but allowing the 
hens to get out early in the morning 
and stay out late in the evening in 
order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to search for earth worms and 
bugs during the cool parts of the day 
is beneficial to egg production. 


Two Ways to Can Corn—One is in 
cans, and the other is in the silo, Can 
all you can both ways. 


Loss in Labor Reserves—tThe clos- 
ing week of June saw 5000 Italian 
laborers leaving New York in three 
steamers for their native land: also 
large numbers of other aliens in oth- 
er ships to various parts of Europe. 
In one day the New York custom 
house issued over 2000 passports to 
aliens returning to various countries 
in Europe. These men, almost with- 
out exception able-bodied laborers, 
are leaving these shores at the rate 
of 1000 daily. All of which reduces 
by just so much the labor supply in 
this country even granted that most 
of these are city rather than rural 
workers. 
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ECONOMY- 


UNIFORM RESULTS 


LL Ubiko Feeds are mixed 
with scientific precision 
from materials of the 

highest grade and uniform 
quality. They are economical, 
as farmers know who keep rec- 
ords and figure costs against 
results. The feeds are uniform 
—the results dependable. 


UNION GRAINS 


For 17 years dairy cows fed on 
this famous leader of the Ubiko 
Line have produced milk in record 
quantity and richest quality. That 
is why the great Hershey herds 
have so long been fed Union Grains 
exclusively—why many good 
farmers have never used another 
feed since they first tried Union 
Grains. 

Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Butter- 
milk Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk 
Growing Mash, Ubiko Pig Meal 
are all made to the same standard. 
They produce better, sleeker stock, 
more eggs and heavier hogs—than 
home mixed feeds—and the cost 
is no more, 


Keep cost records and prove the 
Send now for the 


economy. 
record sheets. 
THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY . 
Dept. A CINCINNATI, O. 
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FREE Capon Book—tells how to do it. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. 
2252 Areh St. 


for others. 


PILLING CAPON 


Simple, convenient and easy to use. 
trated instructions with every set, show how to 
easily caponize your young cockerels, giving you 


Double Weight and Double Price 


or pound, at lower feed cost and with less care. 
urn your cockerels into profit-making capons, 
better payers than the females in your flock. 


Complete set of reliable, practical PILLING 
” Easy te Use” Capon Tools, parcel post prepaid 
Anyone with this set, and our directions 
Write today 


Est. 1614 


Complete illus- 
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and 


Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
licky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 


Prompt 















































A. H, REID CREAMERY 
‘AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
y 9th St. and HavertordAve. “200 Eggs a year 
Philadelphia, Pa. Per en 
= Best Poultry Book Ever Written 
compet Anywhere......... oy 
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Pere Tos Buy Your Silo, Advocate 50c year, 3 yrs. $1.00 
for circulars describing life, tight 6 mos. 25c. Sample Copy Free. 
Creamery Package. Cag Dettand, W. Two Months Trial, 10c. 
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CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows 
will pay for it. 


Unless stable manure 
is kept so that the val- 
uable liquid contents 
are saved, 50 per cent 
of the fertilizing value 
of the manure is lost. 
An average horse or 
cow produces annual- 
eg mer worth $35. 
e liquid portion is 
worth nearly half of 
this. A concrete ma- 
nure pit will save it 
all. you see how 
the horses and cows 
can present you with 
a concrete manure 
pit free of charge. 


Build one now and get 
the profits from this 
form of saving. 


Ask for our free booklet tell- 
i how to build Concrete 

lanure Pits. Write our near- 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittaburgh 
Dallas Kansas City St. Louis 
Denver Les Angeles Salt Lake City 
Detroit Milwaukee Seattle 
Des Moines Minneapolié Washington 

New York 





Concrete for Permanence 
— 





Timely 
Farm 
Topics 
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The Grange at Washington 
A. M. LOOMIS 

The next congressional measure 
which demands attention is the Mon- 
dell-Smoot bill, which if passed, will 
carry into effect the Lane plan mas- 
queradiig as a plan to provide farms 
for soldiers. It carries authorization 
for an appropriation of a half billion 
dollars for reclamation and commu- 
nity -colonization schemes, and the 
grange is oppposed to it. If the home 
people support our representations 
and the farm papers will take the 
interest In this matter, which they 
have manifested in the anti-daylight 


saving law campaign, the whole 
echeme can be killed, and perhaps a 
sensible way of showing our real ap- 


preciation for our fighting men can 
be devised and passed, 
Questions High Potash Prices 

Thomas C. Atkeson, Washington 
representative of the National grange, 
in a statement filed with Chairman 
Fordney of the ways and means com- 
mittee serves notice that the fair 
price for potash salts fixed in the 
Fordney bill is at least three times 
the normal pre-war price, and that 
if thisis established, it means that 
farmers, after paying profits and 
transportation, will be charged at least 
four times former prices for these es- 
sential fertilizer materials. The Ford- 
ney bill is still under consideration 
by the house ways and means coms 
mittee, hearings having been reopened 
to permit this statement’ ‘and othéfs 
to be presented. 

“This is by no means a farmers’ 
problem, only,” said Mr Atkeson, in 
his statement, “but is of equal and 
greater importance to the consumer, 
for the more the farmers must pay 
for their fertilizers the more the con- 
sumers must pay for their food prod- 
ucts. In the production of many farm 
and truck crope potash has become 
an absolute necessity. 

“In view of the many uncertain- 
ties which now confront us in refer- 
ence to the price, and to the ade- 
quate supply of foreign potash,” he 
continues, after quoting the National 
grange reconstruction platform in fa- 
vor of making every effort to secure 
agricultural potash from Alsace, “we 
feel that your committee is necessa- 
rily groping in the dark, but be jus- 
tified in safeguarding to some extent 
the potash industry which was #80 
hastily and so expensively developed 
in thig country as a war necessity; 
but I am inclined to believe that the 
figures given in the bill are too high. 
When conditions become normal—if 
they exer do—then we will all know 
moretebout this question than any of 
us do now. I trust you will do noth- 
ing in this matter which will not re- 
sult in developing American agricul- 
ture and thereby securing an ade- 
quate food supply for our own people, 
at a reasonable cost.” 

The bill fixes the fair price on pot- 
ash on a basis of $2.50 per unit for 
potassium oxide. This is 12% cents 
per Round for the first two years, 10 
cents per pound for the third year, 
and 7% cents per pound for the 
fourth and fifth year, and establishes 
a tariff of % cent per pound there- 
after. 


Potash Tariff Discussed 
SAMUEL FRASER, MONROE. COUNTY, N Y 


What is the use of the farmer vot- 
ing to maintain a protective tariff on 
the things he buys; if labor and the 
manufacturers insist on free trade in 
the things the farmer sells? Manu- 
facturers and the dwellers in the 
cities desire “cheap food; this will 
tend to stop the cry for increased 
wages. 

Shall we give an open market for 
Japanese, Koreah and Manchurian 
beans, which have supplanted those 
formerly received from Europe, and 
threaten to drive the New York and 
Michigan grower out of existence? 
For Argentine and Brazilian beef to 
compete with that raised here? For 
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palm oil, soy bean oil, cocoanut oil 
and all the other vegetable oils which 
go into the manufacture of nut but- 
ter or oleo, to compete with our 
home-grown butter? And for 100 
and more other things by which the 
farmer lives and tax the things he 
buys, especially when those things are 
vital to him, as fertilizers are? 

In the northeastern states the crop 
using potash to the greatest extent is 
the potato. All growers know that in 
normal years Europe can land po- 
tatoes on our eastern markets below 
cost of production here, sometimes 
much below. Is a tariff to be put on 
potatoes to help the farmer buy this 
potash and maintain American stand- 
ards of living on our farms? Or, is 
the dweller in the city in one class, 
and the one in the country in an- 
other? 

Don’t fix a tax on single products 
until a policy has been adopted in 
regard to the whole program. If 
potash from France would destroy 
home production and we save the 
potash makers, it is but a short step 
to devise some scheme to save the 
makers of nitrates and sulphate of 
ammonia, and tax the nitrate of soda 
secured from Chile or the nitrate of 
potash from other sources, and per- 
haps it should be done. We shall 
need to protect the makers of other 
fertilizer materials to be consistent, 
and if we have a tariff on food to 
balance this protection there will 
probably be little objection. 

But are we to maintain protection 
all around, or is the farmer to be 
made the goat again? Who wants 
this legislation? Why do they want 
it? Find this out, Mr Editor, and 
please report. What are we going to 
do about it will then come up. 

We need revenue. But revenue 
should be raised so that it does not 
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One clause of that contract designed to furnish a method by which the producer 
may satisfy himself that he is receiving fair treatment in grade, dockage and 


2 price, is produced* herewith : 


“The miller (or dealer), in buying wheat from the producer, shall purchase on 
the proper grade and dockage under the federa) standards, and 
ed on such proper = dockage, at 


not less than the guaranteed price 


2 the terminal most advantageously reached, less freight, and 
The miller (or dealer) shall keep a record showing all pur- 
chases from the producer, name of the seller, date, quantity, grade and dockage 
fixed and price paid and reasons for fixing grade under No 1, including test 


handling margin. 


WANA 


weight; and on all parcels of wheat on 


of appeal the decision of 


tyme 


Notice to Producers 


TT United States Grain Corporation has entered into a contract with this buyer. 


dockage or price between the miller (or dealer) and the producer at the time of 
delivery, a notation thereof shall be made upon the records of the miller (or 
dealer) and a sample shall be drawn by the producer and the miller (or dealer) 
and forwarded in a proper container to the vice-president of the Grain 
tion, in the zone in which the purchase is made, for his use in the determination 
of the dispute. The determination of the vice-president shall be final and con- 
elusive unless an appeal from such determination be filed within ten days with 
the U S wheat director by either the producer or miller (or dealer). 
the U S wheat director shall be final and conclusive. 








-~méan class legislation. Rome died 
when she neglected her agriculture 
and made it easier for her people to 
live im the cities at the expense of 
the rural dweller. We have traveled 
far enough on the same road. Ask 
congress for a policy. Let us be a 
protective tariff nation if that be best, 
or if the die should be cast for free 
trade, have free trade all around until 
we get through with it and have our 
agriculture as prostrate as that of 
England in 1914. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


A sensation was caused at Wash- 
ington by the grilling attack upon 
the Lane plan issued June 19 by John 
W. Weeks, former United States sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. He shows 
that not only will the soldiers have to 


pay for reclaiming the lands, but 
they will also have to pay the big 
wastes incident to government mis- 


management of such work. About 
the same time Sec Lane sent to city 
daily newspapers what purports to 
be an answer to the substitute for 
the Lane scheme formed by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. This reply by 
Mr Lane will be discussed in our col- 
umns soon, in a style that may be 
highly interesting not only to our 
readers, but also to soldiers, sailors 
and marines! The Lane scheme does 
not stand up under studious analysis. 


The sheep breeders’ asosciation 
made an advantageous sale of wool. 
To date 149 members, and the county 
contributed 23,000 pounds of wool. 
Wool was sold to S. E. Avery, a 
wholesale Syracuse dealer, who con- 
tracted for over 100,000 pounds of 


wool. Wool was loaded on July 8 
and 9. Payment was made upon de- 
livery. No waiting as was done last 


year for months, before receiving the 
money. Any member not satisfied 
with the grading and weight of his 
wool had the privilege of withdraw- 
ing from the pool. Two hundred 
sheep owners reside in Tioga county, 
and the large percentage who have 
joined the sheep breeders’ associa- 
tion is very gratifying to Manager 
Zimmer.—[A. A. Drew. 





Mr Cook’s theory is very good in . 


regard to raising dairy calves. The 
first year is the time to grow and de- 
velop—the larger the better.—[Mar- 
ion Bailey, New York. 
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In case 


The miller (or dealer) shall keep a copy of this section prominently displayed at 


his place of business.” 
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basis standard No 1 price. 
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be used. 
(Signed) 


UOMO EAL 


It is hoped that buyer and seller will harmonize any differences by mutual agreement, 
but in cases where this is not possible, the following directions for making use of the 
provisions of this clause in the contract should be followed: 

A sample of the wheat under dispute should be forwarded to the Grain corporation 
address below, with card inclosed giving the following details: Date; name and address 
of buyer; name and address of seller; bushels under dispute; grade and dockage fixed 
= by buyer; grade and dockage claimed by seller. 
= Such samples should contsin at least three pints, so a proper test-weight can be 
ascertained, and in case of all samples in which excess moisture is a factor, at least part 
of the sample must be forwarded in an airtight container. 

The Grain corporation office will promptly, on receipt, advise both buyer and seller 
> of its opinion as to the proper grade and dockage, and in the case of sample wheat on 
> which there is a dispute also as to the proper price, the Grain corporation will express 
an opinion as to the relative value of such sample wheat compared with the guaranteed 
Such sample will then be held for submission to the Wheat 
director, in case of appeal within ten days, as provided in this clause of the contract. 
It is hoped that a very large burden thus assumed by the Grain corporation will not be 
increased by trivial disputes, and that in all cases first an effort be made to arrive at a 
fair agreement, or by mutual consent, some other method of arbitration determination 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 





Julius H. Barnes, President 


a | 





Here is the official poster now being 


sent out by the United 


States grain corporation to countfy buyers everywhere with the spe- 
cific purpose of protecting farmers against unfair practices. Every 
grain buyer and warehouse man at all shipping points should have 


one of these posted on the wall. 


Every wheat grower should cut this 


* out of American Agriculturist and preserve it for his own protection 
as it is the official order to provide against possible treatment which 
might mean the grower receiving far less for his wheat than that to 


which he is entitled. 
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American Agriculturist, July 12, 1919 
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Not Forgetting Schools 


Several times I have outlined in 
this weekly letter dealing with what 
is termed a world-wide peril, and 
commonly called bolsheviki, but after 
studying for a 
while it seemed 
that I was 
neither starting 
from anywhere 
or landing any- 
where, and so 
the ideas were 
consigned to 
the basket with 
other junk. But 
somehow each 
week when I 
begin to use my 
pencil the thing 
gets into my 
think-pot and 
is disturbing, 
and so I am going to get it out of 
my system: 

High prices and big crops will not 
save the farmers or the nation if we 
wipe out that wise conception of gov- 
ernment possessed by those who 
wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and adopt instead a no plan 
at all, which stands upon nothing, 
aims at nothing and goes nowhere. 

There is hope, however, that the 
thing is so bad that we shall be 
aroused as by an epidemic, while if 
it were only half bad we might let the 
matter pass wondering curiously how 
it would come out after all. 

As the cities are headquarters for 
secret and mischievous doings, we, 
of the open country are slow to sense 
danger, going along from day to day 
quietly attending to our own affairs, 
with a self-assurance that everybody 
is doing the same. We must, how- 
ever, be mindful that we are a part 
of this nation, with responsibilities 
aside from those immediately effect- 
ing our Own business. As long as we 
were a pioneer people the quiet, 
clean, wholesome circumscribed life 
of the farmer was a splendid asset in 
conserving the nation. Now we must, 
as a part of a big world, continue our 
past service, and add thereto. 


We Need Better Schools 

If I am thinking straight the one 
institution that needs our attention is 
the rural school. A fundamental law 
of catholicism says give us the child 
until he is seven years old and then 
you can take him. I would be more 
generous, and say keep the child act- 
ing and thinking right until he ts 14 
years old and the nation will be safe. 
A very considerable part of our good 
loyal American population sincerely 
believes that a child must wait until 
he comes to “years of understand- 
ing” before he is taught the prin- 
ciples and has learned the methods of 
right thinking and acting. This false 
conception has been responsible for 
the theory that periodically we must 
have educational and religious ‘revi- 
vals, not so much to put right think- 
ing into us as to take wrong think- 
ing out of us by custom and habit 
commonly called the devil. There is 
little in our rural homes that can be 
Classified as distinctly bad or that 
leads to the bad. Of our rural schools, 
however, not as much can be said. I 
do not mean that they are purposely 
bad or criminally neglected, and 
judging them from old-time stand- 
ards they are good. What I do mean 
is this: That the home cannot take 
the place of the school-teacher in 
making right thinking men and wom- 
én. They are not equopped for it, 
and children usually become worried 
and distracted when the home func- 
tions as a school. The rural schools 
are not acting their part in steering 
the young along safe and sane Amer- 
ian lines of thought and action. They 
should be functioning as community 
centers, not only teaching children 
the three R’s, but exerting an in- 
fluence upon the family life of their 
jurisdiction. If I see and understand 
aright foreigners are not alone in 
need of Americanizing. Some very 
old-fashioned teaching is necessary to 
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instill loyalty and obedience and in- 
cidentally respect for father and 
mother law and order and a God that 
still rules over us. 

We have an opportunity to do some 
constructive work in our schools in 
order to demonstrate that we were 
right in asking the repeal of the 
township law. No one, however, 
wedded to the old district plan of 
management ever undertook to say 
that our schools were at their best, 
but it was said that we could and 
would improve them in our own way 
because we knew how t, do it much 
better than the department in Albany 
—how could aman there know what 
we wanted or was best for us? I do 
not know © that anything has been 
done since the repeal to lay out a 


program that would redeem our 
promise to do justice to our rural 
school population if we could have 


another chance. The first thing to 
do is to put more money into teach- 
ers. Village and city teachers are 
working in an organization with lead- 
ership and a lower grade of teachers 
can be used. 
Rural Teachers Must Lead 

In the open country, however, 
where the single room teacher is both 
teacher and leader, there is urgent 
need of the strongest kind of teach- 
ing. Large sajaries cannot be paid 
at once, but we can, if the right point 
of view is secured, begin to look for 
capable teachers, with maturity, 
judgment, character and a normal 
habit of clear, rational thinking and 
the salary will take care of itself. If 
we do not, everyone will loose confi- 
dence in our promises, and, in fact, 
we shall loose our own self-respect. 
We have never been called bluffers, 


but rather have we been clas- 
sified as practical, matter-of-fact 


people, and we don’t want to 
loose our standing in court. The 
door is wide open now to do double 
duty in showing to the world 
that rural people sense the danger to 
our institutions growing out of the 
dangerous false doctrines that have 
their heart beat abroad. A strong 
circulation of these ideas is here, 
but we propose to do our share in 
making the next generation sound 
and above board. At the same time 
ours is a sacred pledge that we will 
not stand for any change in the plan 
of managing our rural schools, choos- 
ing to get betterment in the old way. 
We were taken at our word, will we 
make good?—[H. E. Cook. 





being laid by the 
parents of the 


Eggs are now 
butterflies that are 
green cabbage worms. They are be- 
ing attached to the outer leaves 
where they hatch into larve or 
worms in a few days. They eat rav- 
enously, grow rapidly, and entirely 
destroy or hurt the keeping qualities 
of the cabbage. 

The best control measures, accord- 
ing to R. B. Crtickshan are to spray 
with a mixture consisting of one 
ounce of arsenate of lead to one gal- 
lon of water, or one ounce of paris 
green to 10 gallons of water. These 
spray materials will stick better if a 
cubic inch of soap is dissolved and 
added. Since the cabbage leaves de- 
velop from the inside, there need be 
no fear concerning the poison, 


Blight Hits Ohio Potato Crop 


Early blight has been reported to 
the Ohio station as being particularly 
prevalent in the potato growing sec- 
tions of the state. Evidences of the 
blight are shown by browning of the 
leaves and drying at the tips. 

The disease is favored by rainy 
weather and cool nights. Specialists 
point out that the disease may be 
controlled by the application of bor- 
deaux 4-4-50, on the potatoes every 
10 days. It has been found possibie 
to control potato beetles easily while 
spraying for blight by introducing 


two pounds of powdered arsenate of 
lead or four pounds of the paste to 
each 50 gallons of spray used. 


~ 







Everything in the way of 


the plant food that your soil lacks, 


straw, fill out the 
early. They feed the crop just the 


Eliminate 


the right fertilizer for wheat. 


Suits Your Soil 


tilizer No, 1—2-10-6. 


tilizer No. 2—2-10-4, 


forWHEA 


You can’t afford to experiment with a year’s wheat 
crop and you don’t have to—this has been done for you. 


tical and scientific data—laboratory, factory 
and field tests with fertilizers for wheat on all types of soils—has been 
condensed and boiled down to four special formulas. 


Armour's four Cereal Special Fertilizers fill every wheat need and supply 


Cereal Special 


Fertilizers 


supply the right amounts of plant food—from the right materials— 
quickly available ammonia to start the wheat off in the Falland give ita 
good root growth; available phosphoric acid and potash to stiffen the 
ain, make it plump and 
lant 
food it needs, neither too much nor too little. 


uess work and chance this 
Fall—benefit by the experience of others. 
Use Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizers— 


Choose the One That 


On sandy soil—use Armour'’s Cereal Special Fer- 


. On loam _soil—use Armour’s Cereal Special Fer- 


a 9 ‘ 





































On clay _soil—use Armour’s Cereal Special Fer- 
tilizer No. 3—2-12-2, 

If you have a heavy clay soil which you know can 
supply the necessary potash use Armour'sCereal 
Special Fertilizer No. 4—2-12-0. 

See our local sales agent NOW —tell him to 

reserve your requirements. Ask him for a copy 

of our new Wheat Booklet—“Turning Fertilizer 

Dollars into Wheat Dollars” or write us direct. 

Don’t delay—wheat seeding time willsoon be here. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Baltimore «30 Chicago 




















SMALL INVESTMENT 


Always Ready 
For Threshing 
When You’re Ready 


SMALL THRESHE 








and oo 
to 40 bus r 
able cost of Gray Line machines. 





for hilly districts. 








Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It will thresh out 
Simple in construction and takes up little room. Cylinder 23 inches wide. Threshes 20 
els of oats per hour. We would like to tell you more—the advantages to you, and the reason- 


qytee THRESHERS 


Sizes to fit your requirements at prices you can afford. Weigh light and 
stand heavy service. 
wonder for quick, clean work," users say. Réquire medium power—ideal 
Before getting a thresher, get our figures, 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS, Inc. poutrney, vr 


PAYS GOOD PROFITS 


Capacities from 20 
to 40 Bushels Per 
Hour 


INDEPENDENT 







MAKES 
YOu 





your grain cleanly, quickly 






Staunch construction—little repair expense. “A 
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Grass : 
a he’ and Field Seed 
before buying aw ¥ 


UARANTEED Seeps 


ALSIKE and TIMOTHY Mixed-Best and Cheapest Seeding known. 
4 wonderful bargain. Better than Timothy for hay and pasture. 
Get our free samples and special prices to-day, We guarantee 
to save you money on all grass and field seeds and we guar- 
antee quality. . Write for samples and prices to-day—SURE. 


DAVE PECK SEED C0.—Dept. 12 EVANSVILLE, IND. 








Simply send 
b— — your size 
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$329 


On Arrival, Postage Free 
American Scout Shoe 
Save profits. Buy direct 
from Headquarters! 

meesaeer wee ecewss ets ae ‘—ame 


i] 5 . . ° 

Boston Mall Order Pieges Dest. 3.32 AA Posten Mass. 
NamMe...ccccesccccsccrsesccsecscccesceses sBiZOseecees 
MAETOSS...cecccccccccsceecscrecesesCOlOeesscceseces 





PRAcTICAL Books 


FOR 


DAIRYMEN 


These popular and practical books contain the 
information that is vitally useful to farmers who 
wish to increase the returns from their cows. 
THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 

By J. B. Lane. This book aims to cover the 
practical side of 








dairy farming, and takes up 
every detail of this business thoroughly and 
systematically......... ceeccetes socceesNet, $1.50 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 
By H. E. Van Norman. This book is fust the 
thing for everyday dairymen, and should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the country. 
Net. $0.65 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
MAKING 


By C. A. Publow. The entire subject has been 
most thoroughly treated. One of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recent years. 


Net, 
CHEESE MAKING 
By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the 
subject of cheese making according tc the most 
modern method.......sseeeseeees eecesNet, $2.00 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 
By L. L. Van Stlyke and C. A. Publow. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing milk 
and cream are handled with rare skill, and yet 
in so plain a manner that they can be fully 
understood by all. 286 pages. 6x1 joches., 
et. $t. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on dairy farming. Send for our 
eatalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
al questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices, Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








316 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. a | 
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NEW YORK 
Summer Fruit Meeting 
A, H, PULVEB, WAYNE COUNTY, N. Y¥. 


The New York state horticultural 
society will hold the midsummer meet- 
ing and tour on August 6 and 7. The 


members will gather in Medina on 
August 5 and after preliminary ses- 
sion that evening will leave in the 


morning for a trip through Niagara 
county, ending the day at Niagara 
Falls. The following day will be de- 
voted to a trip through as much of 
the fruit growing section of Canada 
as can be covered. It is hoped that 
the tovr will get as far as Hamilton. 
Sec E. C. Gillette, of Penn Yan, is in 
charge of the arrangements and will 
work out the details for the meetings 
and for the trip. 

A trip during the bloom period in 
Niagara county was recently held by 
orchardists of Monroe, Wayne and 
Orleans counties. These annual 
events. are becoming very popular and 
attract a gathering of the leading 
growers from each section. The ob- 
ject of the trip, besides inspection of 
the orchards, was to visit the packing 
house of Niagara county, of which 
there are six co-operative companies 
formed among farmers to handle the 
crops and market them on a percen- 
tage basis. It is proposed to establish 
similar associations in several locali- 
ties of each of the growing districts. 


Western New York Jottings 
ALVAH IU. PULVER 


The recent summer meeting of the 
New York brotherhood of thresher- 


men held in Auburn, N Y, a_ few 
days ago with an attendance of 
nearly 300 threshermen, expressed 
opinion that no price boost was to 
be faced by the farmers this year. 
Each thresherman will decide his 
price for himself. It was evident that 
the “cut throat” method of doing 
business would probably be done 
away. 

With the harvesting of the hay 
crop the demand for farm labor took 
new life all over western New York. 
The state employment bureaus have 
been swamped with requests. A. B. 
Eckler of the Rochester office said 
he could find places immediately for 
at least 200 men. For harvest hands 
employed by the day the farmers are 
paying $3 a day with board, lodging 
and washing. The rate by the month 


is $50; many of the farmers are anx- 
ious to get men at this rate for the 
entire season. It is figured that the 
$3 wage rate with board and lodging 
is equal to $26 a week earned in a 
city position, 

Results are carefully being watched 
on the 


for on a test plot of barley 

farm of Francis Quinn in Onondaga 
county, N Y. Two hundred strains 
of the grain were planted in small 


beds by the farm bureau co-operat- 
ing with the plant breeding depart- 
ment of Cornell. Big yield, small 
amount of hull, large amount of pro- 


tien are some of the qualities which 
will be studied in the ripened grain. 
Similar tests are being made with 
grades of oats, 

The western New York rabbit 
breeders” association recently put 


through an Innovation in an outdoor 
rabbit exhibition in Rochester where 
150 rabbits were on display. C. &. 
Gibson of Detroit, secretary of the 
national association, and Judge Fehr 
of Indianapolis placed awards. The 
exhibition was intended to encourage 
the public to raise more rabbits for 
meat. 

The corn borer has infested dis- 


tricts in Schenectady, Montgomery, 
Dutchess, Schoharie and Saratoga 
counties. The state is expending 
$100,000 to check the borer. The 
agricultural department at the first 
alarm dispatched experts to locate 
the infestations and then hundreds 


of men to collect and burn corn 
stubble in which the borer winters. 
Commissioner Wilson has taken steps 
to arrange a conference of commis- 
sioners of agriculture and entomolo- 
gists in the corn growing states of 
the country for the purpose of discus- 
sing the problem of the borer. 
Raspberries now seem the only 
fruit crop likely to go to bumper pro- 
portions in the fruit belt this year. 
Estimates have dwindled on all oth- 
er items. The cherry crop is a neg- 
ligible one, especially the early 
varieties. The sour varieties are 
faring some better, but the 
yield will be very disappointing. 
Strawberries were badly hit by the 
dry spell. Seasonal rains would have 
produced one of the largest crops in 
years. The berries brought from $7 


to $10 a crate to the growers at the 
cars and growers making their own 


sh ents realized still better prices. 
ums and prunes are now esti- 
mated at 40 to 50% of a crop. As to 
peaches all early estimates are now 
seen to be far wide of thé mark. It 
is reported that some sales have been 
made by growers at $3.50 a bushel. 
Some believe prices will be $4 a 
bushel before the season is at hand. 
The outlook for apples is placed 
by old growers at 50% of a crop 
Baldwins were not expected to fruit 
heavily this year, so are not a dis- 
appointment, but the Greenings have 
not set to expectations. Scab has 
appeared in many orchards. A light 
crop of inferior fruit now seems to 
be the prospect. Prices are expect- 
ed to rule high, even for poor qual- 
ity. This is reflected in the evap- 
orated apple futures, October-Novem- 
ber delivery, with prime white stock 
selling at 21 cents a pound. This is 
a record price. 


Potatoes, the main crop of the 


Steuben county growers’ association, 
madean item of 197 cars or over 
7,000,000 pounds last season. The 


returns were very Satisfactory. At 
the annual meeting the following di- 
rectors were elected: Clarence G, 
Gray of North Cohocton, Lucien 
Wraight of Prattsburg, Fred Hopkins 
of Wallace, W. Christian Miller of 
Cohocton, Murray Thompson of Avo- 
ca, B. Wood of Wheeler and 
George Mehlenbacker of Wayland. 





Testing Milk and Cream 


Commissioner of Agriculture 
Charles S. Wilson has revoked the 
license of Louis Smith to test milk 
and cream by the Babcock method, 
Commissioner Wilson is conducting a 
campaign for the strict enforcement 
of the law providing for the testing 
of milk and cream. 

An investigation by representa- 
tives of the division of agriculture of 
testing at the High Ground dairy 
company’s plant at West Monroe, 
N Y, was made at the direction of 
the commissioner. A considerable dis- 
crepancy as to the butter fat con- 
taine@ in milk and cream was shown. 
In s@me cases there was a difference 
of six or seven points, the test, by the 
division representatives usually show- 
ing a greater amount of butter fat 
than that shown by tests made by Mr 
Smith. Commissioner Wilson stated 
that the division of agriculture is in- 
vestigating the reports of other dis- 
crepancies and that it will keep a 
careful watch on testing throughout 
the state. 


Farm Bureau Picnic 

4. A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 

The annual farm bureau picnic on 
the agricultural fair grounds June 28 
was a decided success. The day was 
perfect, and a wonderful crowd pres- 
ent, who listened rapturously to the 
speakers, C. W. Burkett, editor of 
American Agriculturist, and M. C, 
Burritt of Ithaca. Hundreds of people 
Shook hands with the speakers and 
were loath to depart. The Kirby band 
of Nichols dispersed fine music and 
the ball games claimed much atten- 
tion. The meeting of friends, the re- 
newing of friendships—all helped to 
make the day enjoyable, and we are 
sure much good will result from this 
gathering. 

The fruit that we thought we were 
so sure of a few weeks ago has failed 
to materialize, and although the trees 
were full of bloom and set heavily, 
many trees have scarcely any fruit. 
Cherries are almost a total failure. 
Strawberries were.not prolific, yet 
some patches produced fairly well. 
The price ranged from 35 to 55 cents 
a quart. Currant worms destroyed 
the currants and gooseberries, when 
not under strict surveillance. No tent 
caterpillars have been seen this sea- 
son, yet few apples are in evidence, 
and those are dropping fast. Peaches, 
pears and plums are also dropping 
until many of the trees are nearly 
bare. Twenty-six head of thorough- 
bred Holsteins were shipped recently 
to South Carolina from the Blewer 
farms in this county. 


Oneida Co—Farmers have been 
harvesting hay, and peas for the can- 
ning factory. The price for peas ts 
3%c p Ib. Corn is looking good for 
being planted late, and recent hot 
weather has pushed it ahead as far 
as any other year. Potatoes look fine, 
but many bugs. The farm bureau 
has one of the state ditching ma- 
chines at work. If all goes well it is 
intended to purchase a ditching ma- 
chine in the near future. Milch cows 
are high and hard to find, six to 
eight weeks pigs bring $S to $10 
each. Poultry is 30c p Ib. 

Essex Co—Tractors were much 
used in fitting the land this spring 
and summer. They hay crop is heavy. 
Dairies doing well. Veal calves have 
been 13 to lic, live pigs $6 each. 
Strawberries have been plentiful. 
Prospect of apples and pears, but no 
cherries and plums. Eggs 48 to 5lc 
p doz, old potatoes $1.50 p bu. Not 
much call for beans. 

Caynga Co—Corn does not look 
like much of a crop. Oats is a poor 
crop; late sowing on account of 





much wet weather. Hay will be a 
large.crop. Wheat looks good. Ap- 
ples about a half crop in this section. 
Small fruits nearly all dropped off. 
Columbia Co—The hay crop of up- 
land is very light and on low land is 
fair, Oats has turned on dry land 
on account of the dry weather 
through the month of June. Rain the 
early part of July saved the potato 
crop which is coming in bloom. The 
apple crop will be very light, also 
pears. Strawberry crop was short. 
Corn made a good stand and is grow- 
ing very fast. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The state legislature has cough 
lished a close season for the ciin- 
mon muskrat and the skunk. Their 
pelts have suddenly acquired high 
commercial value, and Pennsylvania 
legislators were convinced that it was 
necessary to conserve and protect 
these fur-bearing animals. Only a 
few years ago pelts were selling at 5 
to 25 cents each that today command 
from $1 to $10. 

Tioga county milk condenseries 
have revolutionized dairying methods 
in that section of Pennsylvania. Pure- 
bred and tested grade cows have 
taken the place of the old common- 
place herd, with Holsteins largely 
predominating. 

Restrictions on the mailing of 
green corn from portions of New 
Jersey quarantined on account of the 
Japanese beetle will deprive some 
Pennsylvania consumers from a regu- 
lar source of supply. It can only be 
mailed when accompanied by a certifi- 
cate showing proper inspection. The 
European corn-borer is another en- 
emy to the corn crop, whose appear- 
ance-is watched by state authorities. 
The demand for so-called sweet or 
sugar corn at present exceedg the 
supply. 


Adams Co—Crop prospects con- 
tinue fine. Recent rain and storm of 
wide extent blew down trees and 
lodged oats. Road work has made 
some difference in the supply of har- 
vest help, 

Clearfield Co—This has been a sen- 
son of local showers, so much so that 
a few farms have plenty of, moisture 
to complete a good grass, wheat and 
rye crop, while nearby farmers are 
harvesting a much dried and light 
clover crop. Fruit prospects due to 
spring freeze in our county will be 
about the following percentages: Ap- 
ples 10%, pears 20%, peaches 5%, 
plums 5%, cherries 3%. Corn is doing 
very well, though much of it was 
Planted late. 








OHIO 
Franklin County Farm Doings 


H, WARREN PHELPS 


Heavy growth of wheat is flat in 
some parts of Franklin county, O. 
Wheat on richly fertilized land filled 
out plentifully, the stalks standing 
very thickly. ‘The prospect is for 2 
larger yield per acre than last year; 
the acreage is greater. In some ad- 
joining fields where the land was not 
so rich, the wheat did not fill out so 
well. Some farmers must mow their 
wheat, involving a greater expense in 
threshing. 

Corn is growing rapidly. The fields 
are quite clear of weeds. Some of the 
fields where corn was planted four 
weeks ago are now 18 inches high. 
Oats stand 3 feet, full green and 
heading out. In some fields clover 
hay has been made. Mixed is being 
cut now, yield heavy. Potatoes have 
good growth where planted on well 
prepared soil. Pasturage is plentiful. 


The Time of Harvest 
H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


I have seen better clover seasons 
and many not near so good as this 
year. Both corn and potatoes show 
the effect of tile drainage. Commer- 
cial fertilizers showed their effect 
upon wheat. Where fair quantities 
were used last fall, you saw strong 
straw and well filled heads. Short 
heads are frequent, however, showing 
the lack of fertility. I have no doubt 
some wheat will yield as high as 40 
or more bushels per acre. Some will 
go as low as 20 bushels. 

Not very much clover seed was 
used this spring on account of the 
high price. Timothy meadows are 
good. Most of the fruit was injured. 
Only here and there do you find apple 
trees well filled with fruit, on account 
of the freeze; a scarcity is the rule. 
Farmers ern, have resigned 
themselves to a to 15-hour day 
season to get their crops harvested. 
It is more the rule this year than ever 
for farmers to exchange labor and 
thus help each other as ts the custom 
at threshing time. Many boys, girls 
and women worked in the fields last 
year and the same will have to be the 





Butter 50c p lb, eggs. 
50c p doz, corn $2.25 p bu, oats 9c. - 
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rule this year if the crops are to be 
gotten in. 


Mardin Co—Wheat is a good cro :. 
Oats looking good, but will be shor. 
Hay is short and not very good qual- 
ity with some weeds. Pasture has 
been very good and stock is looking 
fine. Hogs scarce and hard to ob- 








DELAWARE 
In the Rush of Harvest 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Canneries are being overhauled in 
preparation for the tomato season. 
The acreage this year is not expected 
to be as large as last year, as_ the 
canners in some sections would not 
pledge a certain price per basket, 
since there are tomato growers’ ex- 
changes in almost every locality. The 
weather was quite seasonable for set- 
ting plants and those who set them 
got a perfect stand. Scarlet clover 
seed is being threshed. The yield ws 
poor. Some growers report a yield 
of only two bushels an acre. Straw- 
berries brought unheard of prices 
and the growers realized large sums 
from their berries. Raspberries and 
blackberries are now being marketed. 

Farm land is bringing the highest 
prices ever known. J. Kesselring has 
purchased the 160-acre farm known 
as the Hun Jenkins farm for $20,500. 
Lawrence Hartnett has purchased 
the 180-acre farm known as the Rob- 
ert Raugley farm for $21,600. Some 
smaller farms containing much fruit 
are bringing $500 an acre or more. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Spraying Paid Heavily 


Ww. N. B, 


The Pittsburg fruit syndicate which 
has been buying orchards in this state 
has bought from Dr S. N. Myers his 
200-acre apple orchard three miles 
west of Martinsburg for 75,000. 
About one-third of the orchard is 
planted in bearing apples, and there 
are about 10 acres in peaches, also 
bearing. Dr Myers -+has owned the or- 
chard for approximately 20 years, the 
whole plant having been set out while 
he was the owner. 

While good results were everywhere 
obtained in potato and tomato demon- 
strations carried on in this state last 
year by S. L. Dodd, representing the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, and the extension division of the 
West Virginia department of agricul- 
ture in Fayette, Wetzel, Greenbrier, 
Wayne and Pleasants counties, un- 
questionably the most astounding re- 
sults were reported in Wetzel county, 
where Virginia Gilger had an unusual- 
ly successful tomato garden. A to- 
mato garden of 160 plants was divided 
equally. One section was sprayed and 
produced 1005 pounds of fruit, while 
the unsprayed portion of the same 
number of plants only recorded 341 
pounds of fruit. This gain, 194%, was 
carefully checked by Dodd, 

The spraying demonstrations, which 
were uniformly successful, were con- 
ducted in each of the six counties for 
the purpose of showing that Septora 
leaf spot and late blight of tomato and 
potato can be controlled with proper 
materials and adequate apparatus. 
There had been many complaints re- 
ceived at the experiment station from 
growers in various portions of the 
state, claiming they were unable to 
grow these crops, and in some cases 
they reported as having sprayed with 
bordeaux, as directed, but with no 
good results. 

Lawrence Gilardi wrapped all his 
young fruit trees in his orchard on 
South mountain, in the eastern part 
of the state. with mosquito netting to 
save them from the locusts, and his 
orchard presented a peculiar sight. 
Locusts did great damage to the older 
trees, breaking the young limbs that 
were heavy with fruit. - 





Campbell Co—Crops all looking 


good. Cherries just coming in mar- 
ket. Strawberries all gone. Every- 
one busy welcoming soldiers home 


from overseas. 


MARYLAND 


Harford Co—Hay and wheat har- 
vest commenced in mid-June, except 
some alfalfa hay cut in late May. 
Much of the wheat is straw-fallen; 
much inferior grain is expected. The 
hay crop will be about the average 
of the past five years. Corn is grow- 
ing fine. Milk haulers are complain- 
ing of low tests of butter fat at the 
creameries. Hogs are scarce; some 
cholera in the county. 


NEW JERSEY 


Crookstown—A little early to de- 
cide how cranberry bloom will hold, 
no late frosts but weather has been 
dry during the critical period and 
prospect for other fruit is not en- 
cquraging in tihs section. Apple crop 
will be very short. Indications are 
oot a large huckleberry crop.— 
T. N, 
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whether on law, veterinary, or other 


Checks Protested 


Enclosed find seven checks of D. 
Tancer & Bro which have been pro- 
tested. Total amount of checks and 
protest fees is $120. Will you kindly 
look after them for me?7—[M. H. J., 
New York. 


We are now in communication with 
that company in an effort to secure 
duplicate certified checks. Sometimes 
a concern will transfer its account 
from one bank to another without 
taking the precaution to leave a suf- 
ficient sum in the first bank to cover 
any outstanding checks. This may be 
the case with D. Tancer & Bro, 
but as the saved checks were issued 
at various dates from April 2 to 
June 10 it can be assumed that some 
other reason exists for lack of funds 
at the bank, or D. Tancer & Brother 
should have made an effort to take 
up these checks and issue duplicates 
before this time. How many other 
subscribers have had a similar ex- 
perience? 


Received No Answer 


I wrote the Boies’ Pet Stock and 
Game farm, Millbrook, N Y, that I 
had four white Flemish Giants, one 
Belgian red and seven giant crosses 
to sell. They quoted their prices and 
I sent 12 rabbits January 21, bearing 
in mind the advice they gave in re- 
gard to shipping them. I wrote them 
a letter the same day the rabbits 
were forwarded. They were all good, 
healthy rabbits, some registered ones 
and only three bucks in the lot. In 
all I sent 56 pounds rabbits live 
weight, 27 pounds were giant crosses 
and Belgians, while the remaining 29 
pounds were white Flemish Giants. I 
did not hear from those people so 
wrote a letter in about a week ask- 
ing for my pay, but received no an- 
swer and since then have. written 
again for my pay, but get no reply.— 
(Mrs C. J. W. 


After much persuasion on our part 
we finally pried a statement out of 
the Botes’ Pet Stock farm during the 
latter part of March. They wrote: 

We wrote this party right after re- 
ceipt of rabbits telling her that what 
she called Giant rabbits were noth- 
ing but common crossed up rabbits. 
No doubt she has been misled by 
someone selling her stock for Giant 
rabbits, which were not Giant rab- 
bits, and took their word for it. We 
did not care to keep these common 
stock. We have written her this day 
and are enclosing our check for same. 


The subscriber stated she never re- 
ceived the letter or the promised 
check, so We again took up the claim, 
but this time that outfit apparently 
disregraded our letters as we have 
not received any reply. If their state- 
ment about the check was a true one 
there is no reason whatever why they 
should not have stopped payment on 
it, provided it went astray, and is- 
sued a duplicate. They seemingly 
prefer to crawl into their hole and 
ignore Our letters. This must be a 
profitable way to do business, judg- 
ing from the number of concerns we 
have run up against practicing the 
same method. 





Hints and Appreciations 


I have your favor inclosing check 
in settlement of claim against the 
American railway express company, 
and for which please accept my 
hearty thanks. It surely is exasperat- 
ing the way the express companies 
“stand us off” on just claims and you 
certainly deserve great credit for fol- 
lowing them up in the way which you 
you do~—[F. N. Giddings, Baldwins- 
ville, N Y. 





Thank you very much for settitng 
the claim for $110.25 against the Day 
Chemical Co. I know if it had not 
been for you I would have had to 
wait a long time as they paid no at- 
tention to my letters or my tele- 
phoning to them. Whenever I can 
speak a good word for you I will do 
so, as I consider the service you 
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mm Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gledly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or ciaim, 
with all the about it and imelose 15 
eents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American 

sho 


a prompt answer by i 
each be accompanied by one dollar ( 
Mo charge whatever for answering ae printed page any subseriber’s questions, 


a 
SATISFACTION 






have done me worth all I can ever 
do for you—([L. D. A., Pennsylva- 
nia. 


I am in receipt of the check from 
I. Litvin & Son in settlement of my 
claim. I wish to thank you’ very 
much for the service and also for the 
earnest and faithful stand in defense 
of the farmers that the American 
Agriculturist has always maintained. 
I recommend it as the best of farm 
papers. I have two more claims I 
will send you before long.—[John M. 
Sensenig, New Holland, Pa. 


No Reply 


We shipped oom lettuce to the Mu- 
tual Sales ~— 58 Eighteenth street, 
Pittsburgh, After shipping the let- 
tuce, we a a statement dated Oc- 
tober 26, and waited until November 27 
for the check, but it did not come, so on 
that date wrote them about it and re- 
ceived a reply December 5, in which they 
said they would make up duplicate sales 
and forward same at a very early date. 
Since that time I have written ce but 
ean get no reply from them.—[C. C. N., 
New York. 


Possibly it’s a habit the Mutual Sales 
Co has acquired to ignore letters 
about a claim which seems to be a just 
one. Our letters evidently received 
the same treatment that those writ- 
ten by €. C. N. received. We have 
been working on this case for three 
months and so far have not received 
a single reply from that outfit. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 











Tobacco Notes 


Some excellent and much needed 


showers have taken place ‘in cigar . 


leaf sections in the older eastern and 
middle states, beneficial to the young 
crop now started. As more or less 
of the acreage particularly in the Ct 
valley, was set to tobacco late, fears 
were expressed this may mean a de- 
layed harvest with attendant danger 
from frosts. Perfect growing weath- 
er would help out well. In shade- 
grown territory the plant has made a 
good account of itself wjth excellent 
prospects. Labor cost is very high in 
all branches of the tobacco industry. 

Recent notes from tobacco growers 
are in general agreement with the 
report of our Lancaster correspond- 
ent printed last week looking toward 
some decrease in acreage. A corre- 
spondent at Clay, Pa, wrote late in 
July that newly set tobacco has 
made a good start under favorable 
conditions, acreage ihn Lancaster Co 
apparently 25% cut. A correspondent 
at Jersey Shore, Pa, says plants Start- 
ing off well and last year’s crop all 
sold at 10@18c for wrappers and 5 
@6c for fillers. Around Ephrata new- 
ly set tobacco making a fair start, 
but some trouble through cutworms. 
A grower at York, Pa, reported to- 
bacco starting well, unfavorable con- 
ditions, acreage there about the same 
as last year. 

Tolacco about all planted by third 
week in June and starting off excep- 
tionally well. Acreage to show some 
decrease.—[J. L. H., Narvon, Pa. 


Tobacco all planted, plenty of rain, 
plants well started. Acreage less than 
last year, but plants looking better 
than in many years.—[G. D. L., Lan- 
dis Valley, Pa. 

Newly set tobacco here very prom- 
ising, weather good, but acreage 
about one quarter smaller than last 
year.—[J. W. W., East Early, Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 

Early setting had a good start, but 
ground became very dry and hot, in- 
terfering with stand and growth of 
late set potatoes, writes a correspond- 
ent at New Milford, Ct. In many 


- cases plants had to be reset, and this 


likely to make the crop uneven; acre- 
age about the same as last year. 
Tobacco is looking good for this 
time. Is a week or 10 days in ad- 
vance of last year; a small increase 
= acreage.—I[C, B. T., Broad Brook, 


Crop about normal in starting and 
—- ry ome as last year, Rain 
o i a elp. Prospects now 
good.—{L. M, D., Hadley, Mass. 




































MOLINE 


CORN BINDER 


Forty per cent of the feeding value of the corm 
crop is contained in the stalks. Don't just skim 
the corn field this year, but cut it and bind it into 
bundles the sensible way with a Moline Corn 
Binder, and save time. 

Thiscorn binder has many years of “make good” 
behind it and was the first successfully to handle 
long, short or tangled 
known mechani 

The Moline Corn Binder runs so easy 
and does such good work because it has 
the lightest running main wheel on the 
market and throughout self-aligning and 
anti-friction roller and ball bearings take 

nd thrust and lighten draft. The 
whole machine is in perfect balance and 
ckly adjusted for long or short 


up ¢ 








corn. 


can “> 


durable and the binding mechanism 
time tried and true. 

bundle carrier delivers bu 

and out of the way on next round. 


Moline Corn Binder drives easier, lasts longer 










corn. It possesses every 
improvement and is built oles. 


he cutting device is reliable and 


er lift 
neatly 











end less trouble than others, with a great 
<a of effort on the part of both man and team. 
itch for the Mo Moline- Universal Tractor can 


be furnished so that one man has complete con- 
trol of both tractor and implement. 

See your Moline Dealer now so that you 
can get your Binder in plent; of 
time, or write us for full iakunaiion. 


MOLINE PLOW CO, MOLINE. ILL. 


NUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865 
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To Farmers of New York State ONLY 


The Patriotic 


Farmers Fund 


which performed valuable war-time service, has been incorpor- 
ated under the Banking Laws of New York State and is now the 


FARMERS FUND, Inc. 


ITS DIRECTORS are New York State business men and 


bankers with a direct interest in the success of farmers. 


ITS PURPOSE is tw assist deserving farmer-borrowers, espe- 
cially those now without regular banking connections. 


ITS CAPITAL is ampie—$400,000 in “free money” and a 


reserve of $100,000. 


ITS OFFER w you is short-time credit—3 to 12 monthe— 


at a reasonable cost. 


Write for p phiete 


loini 


g our Short-Term 





Credit Plan for New 


York State Farmere 


FARMERS FUND, Inc. 
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Withouta 
Puncture 











Saw en weno nannan™ 


HAY- CAPS 


Hay-Caps for Alfalfa, clover, etc. Stack, 

implement and wagou Covers. Canvas covers 

for all purposes. Plain or waterproof 
Cireulars, ete. 

DERBY | 

Jersey City, N. J. | 


CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Carries to 
the shock. Worked by 1. 2 or 3 men. No danger. No 
twine. Free trial. We also make Stump Pullers and 
Tile Ditchers. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 

H. K. BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO 











HENRY 
453 St. Pauls Ave., 
























FARM bhangra 
kind. 

Coralog' Secs 

Wheel Co., 2 fla 8t., Quincy, ill. 


BINDER TWINE Sci our low 1919 prices. Parmer 
THEO. BURT & SONS’. *"“HeLnose’ Onto 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
N TOCK 


foie CE) at HH. mast 





The Latest Markets 


CABBAGE PLANTS—2 .500,000 Copenhagen Market, 
Ear Guschend, we 

Flat Dutch, grown } 

wasted like onions; 


AEE 


Saunnnnenscenes annntnisiens 





in "ventilated crates ; 





THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRBIC 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





FIVE CENTS A WORD 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., 






y of Danish Ballhead plants. 











; Danish piants of seed 
» firm whose strain of Danish stood highest 









agricultural experiment station, 
from Peter Henderson 





Co’s seed and W. Atlee 













far as we know, the highest priced seed sold in the Shanenpens ”. om -¢ 21% 221% 

United States food 
control the wheat market. 
No 1 northern spring, 







300,000 Snowball caulifiower plants. 
(We also make a great specialty of Snowball cauli- 
The Long Island cauliflower associa- 
ships as fine cauliflower as is produced in the 

{ y our seed out there, w 
imported seed there is, 
We begin to sow seed in the open 
and sow every few days to 
have @ stock of _— constantly 





60 PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will make a 
Yorkshire and Chester White 





No 1 hard winter, N 
1 durum, No 1 hard white. 









has not fixed the price of any other grain. 












7 to 0 weeks old at Why not have quality 





they have the best 





Late last week a sharp incline up- 
ward was noted in the grain 
The reason dssigned was the advance 
in the hog market, 
5e P bu, selling at new high records, 
in Chicago touching $1.86, said 
to be the highest price ever recorded 
for a futures contract, 
hand, crop advices are fairly reassur- 





ind are up to the standard 

















Corn moved up 





‘800, 0v0 + solar? aeons,’ 
on, ‘Golden Heart and Giant Pascal, 3: 













5 Chester and Yorkshire cross, 






bulletin bas stooc 
during the plant season for nearly 2 
is anything good in plants 








weeks old (weaned), 






T 
° man has caatp things We have everything 





through drouth. 
eign orders for corn plus the convic- 
«a that values cannot lower on a ris- 
gave a bullish move- 
Oats naturally 





some damage 














DUROC-JERSEY RED boar pigs. 








ing hog market 





REROOTED CELERY 













’ CHOICE April pigs, 





corn quoted nominally at 2.01, No 32 2, 
















d at Sle p bu, 





runner and pot-grown, 
that will bear fruit next summer. , 






milling nominally 3.30 p 100 Ibs. 
Mill feed prices firm, 
western grades. 





especially for 
Offers were limited, 


















CHESTER WHITES for ‘True Danish Boll Head | 





CABBAGE PLANTS 







reducing output. 
demand is moderate since farmers are 
not anxious to pay, present prices for 
current needs. 
hoping that when the new crop comes 
in prices will decline somewhat. Bran 
is quoted at 40 p ton, middlings 48, 
oat feed 32.50, rye mid- 
cottonseed meal nominal. 
That America is in no danger of a 
wheat famine, and, in fact, that large 
quantities are available to help feed 
famished Europe, are shown by tabu- 
lations of the federal bureau of mar- 
made on a nation-wide 
as of June 1 this year. 
the 1919 crop, 
wheat in the U S is nearly three times 
as much as it was on the s 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS—(Cauliflower, 


, onion, parsley, asparagus. 








CABBAGE AND ducen, White Plume oe Self- 


—_SHORTHORN BULLS from good = dams oo f 
d E. Blanching; Winter Queen, 
5 : 300 


g four wee ks up to one year ol 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
They are shipped subject to trial in 





Home grown purple top White Globe 














direct from the farm, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 274.5 of the 1918 stocks. 


the following 





same , ate a year 








3 salmon 120% To. conse toma- 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS for 




















GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
From these country consignees must pay 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agr!- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. 
Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time 
a — give - addresses of two or three business 


Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 








Docs. RABBITS. PET STOCK 


COLLIES and old English shepherd 


smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Retail prices to actual 


New Zealand and Rufus Red 
Apples have set a good crop on 


most varieties, some Baldwins 





K., Ludington, Mich. 
increase noted in 
with strong demand, 
but prices uncertain owing to irreg- 
Jerseys quoted at $1@ 
3. 35 Pp bskt, Del, Md and Va 1@3.50. 





HUNDREDS RAILWAY mail clerks wanted imme- 
diately by U 8S government. : 


oo ~—a ueutnne Aug “ate ‘receipts, 





ST BERNARD female puppies ; reliable watch dogs 


KENNELS, Waterloo, 








WANTED—Two first class dry hand milkers and 
One first class teamster, single. 


Good living condi- 
tens and Bood wages. UPLAND FARMS, i 
i . 


At New York, not much change 
noted in bean 
ment of common stock 
Choice t-. beans geared § at $7. 50 Pp 
fair to medium 





Belgian hares for sale. 
Inquire GEO E. HOPKINS, 





Bat isfac ton "guaranteed 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 








rich tan, extra. an types. FAITH’S FARM, 
¥. paid to one devoting entire 
One owning horse and buggy or automobile 





At New York, receipts continue lib- 
although "there is very limited 
offering of strictly fey stock; prices 
on the latter rule high and firm. 
average to lower grades trade is dull, 
with resulting lower tendency 
Fresh gathered quoted at 51 
@52c p doz, nearby whites 56@58c. 
Fruits and Vegetables 

New York, Carolina and Ga 
5H0c@$3 p cra, blackberries 


proposition for the right man. We can use only a 
limited number of men on this proposition, 
if you are interested write at once. 

OFFICE BOX 384, North Side Station, 








J Za ‘oO oO 
Tees Ee hoe WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
counties for an old estab- 
One owning a horse pre- 
Must have best of references. Write at 


once full partionters, | 


CROSBY FRISIAN 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—Good No 1 American saw mill 


and western 
lished weekly farm paper. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


who wish to work on farms. 

dy, sober man, write for an order blank. 
philanthropic organization, 
to employer or employee. 
sonic ULTURAL SOCTETY, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


72 ACRES, NEAR CITy 


2% miles hustling R R town. 
Machine worked pro- 
" spring-watered pasture, 


and dandy sprag machine. 





sour cherries 
red raspberries 
Asparagus practically 
out of the market. 
cessive supply and lower, 
carrots steady, 


‘ALE—3 new Cleveland 


5 comt $1585; will sell for $1325. iG Me p Sib bekt. 





173 Second Avenue, ! 
earrots slightly high- 


cucumbers going fast 
prices for good grades, cabbage more 
plentiful and lower. Jersey wax beans 





PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS—Write for 
which contains forms to 
of “conception of your invention 








732M Woodward Bidg, Wash- 
behs, carrots $2@4, cukes $1.50@2.50 
cabbage $1@1.75 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 
and market in 





high price larae city 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, 
- Good & room house, barn, Trade rather 


demoralized condition, 
medium and low grades. 
sales are being made at all 

Rye and oats straw 
During the ‘first three 
3 last week 61 cars were un- 
loaded at the 33d street shed, bring- 


spring water piped house, 


AGENCY 150 R Nassau St. 
central New York, on state high- 
one hundred and forty-five acres, twelve wood- 
only sixty dollars per acre. 

asked. EB F. 








sorts of prices. 
dull and lower. 








ing the available supply over 800 cars. 

No 1 timothy in args bales is quoted 

at 42 a ton, No 3 32@35, indifferent 

grades 18@25, fcy light clover 37@39, 

No 1 clover mixed 34@36, No 1 rye 

straw 12@13, oats straw 10@11 
Onions 

Onion acreage smaller than last 
year. Condition favorable for good 
growth. On June 20 many acres were 
totally destroyed by hailstorm.—[Mrs 
J. D.. New Hampton, N Y. 

Seeded onions suffered through high 
water early in the season, crop start- 
ed with about normal acreage, and 
onions rather thin on the ground.— 
[A. J. G., Wolf Lake, Ind. 

Everything appears favorable for a 
good crop of onions, wrote Fred Ta- 
bor at Orient, N Y, under date of 
June 23, adding that rain badly need- 
ed. Rain has since fallen. Acreage 
there is larger than last year. 

Crop here promises nearly a fail- 
ure owing to excessive wet weather, 
though not over 20 acres left of Rose 
and Garen, N Y.—[Burke Bros. 

Onion acreage less than last year, 
some given up on account of weeds, 
good growth.—IH. S. B., Wayland, 
Mich. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes in 
heavy supply, but active demand. Old 
potatoes dull and prices irregular. 
New southern stock $3@5.50 p bbl, 
old potatoes 1@1.25 100 p Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, steady fair demand 
noted, market in healthy condition. 
Fowls holding close to the 34c p lb 1 
w basis; broiler market easy with 
little change. Fancy broilers quoted 
at 50c, old roosters 24c, heavy fowls 
34c, spring ducks 37c, geese 30c, tur- 
keys 25@30c. Slight decrease in re- 
ceipts of dressed poultry noted, es- 
pecially on broiler stock. General 
movement of frozen poultry continued 
light. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CBEAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 


1919.... 52% 51 53 

1918.... 46 4814 45% 

Eeatccee OF 37 38, 

eC 28 32 

1915.... 29% 28 30 
Butter 


The tabulation just made public by 
the federal bureau of markets as of 
June 1 this year shows an increased 
amount of condensed milk, but a ma- 
terial decrease of evaporated milk. 
Reports were made by condenseries, 
cold storages, warehouses and whole- 
sale groceries. As compared with 
June 1, 1918, the totals June 1 this 
year show 105% for condensed milk 
of 1918 and 79% for evaporated milk 
of 1918, 

At New York, liberal shipments ar- 
riving with some speculative demand, 
but prices remaining practically un- 
changed. A sharp demand was noted 
for unsalted cmy and sales on fcy 
stock were made at 5314 @ d4c p Ib. 
Packing stock is holding up better 
than anticipated, largely due to the 
steady buying of tropical packers. 
Finest tubs quoted at 49@50c p lb, 
common to fair 45@47c, renovated 
firsts 48 @ 49c. 

Cheese 

At New York, not much change 
noted in the cheese market, buyers 
taking favorite brands regularly at 
32% @32%c p lb for flats. The market 
slightly weaker on lower grades, sorme 
selling as low as 20c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts are shrink- 
ing somewhat, but demand still slow 
and surplus, although gradually di- 
minishing, still enough to keep most 
of the large distributers manufactur- 
ing. The July rate for 3% milk in 
200-210 mile zone is $3.01 p 100 Ibs, 
and 4c per 100 lbs for every one-tenth 
of 1% extra butter fat. The retail 
price ‘has advanced in the city to 18c 
p qt bottle for grade A, and 16c for 
grade B. Loose milk is selling from 
11 to 13c. 


Notes from Potato Growers 


Potato planting was late on ac- 
count of bad weather. I think po- 
tato acreage will be 5 to 10% less.— 
{G. J. M., West Henrietta, N Y. 

Rather hard to judge crop as most 
potatoes are not enough advanced. 
Much seed rotted or diseased. Early 
crop looks well.—I(IM. J. C., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

Potato vines coming on nicely, and 
showers have stimulated their growth. 
Not more than 60% of last year’s 
acreage.—[H. W. G., Ft Lent, Me. 

Acreage about two-thirds of last 
year, variety mostly Green Mountain, 
with the Cobbler for the early poita- 
to. Bugs have been busy, but crop 
appears good.—I([H. W. B., Tully- 
town, Pa. 

Main crop of potatoes about same 
as usual, bugs plentiful.—[C. B., 
Fayetteville, N Y. 

Acreage some less than last year 
on account of dry weather. Bugs are 
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hatching rapidly and unless we have 
continued wet weather crop will not 
be an average one.—[C. A. G., Tul- 
ly, N Y. 

Potaio planting late, bugs numer- 
ous, crop starting well. Acreage 
about 85% of last year.—[H. W. 8., 
Malone, N Y. 

Acreage in this county about the 
same as last year, possibly a little 
less.—[Mrs L. W. S., Fulton, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs —-Cattle—. —-Hogs-—, -—-Sheep--, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chicago ..... $15.25 $17.75 $22.00 $17.00 $8.75 $13,50 
New York.... 15.75 18.00 2250 17.60 9.00 14.00 
Buffalo ...... 15.50 17.50 22.75 17.65 10.00 13.75 
Pittsburg ..... 15.50 17.25 22.50 17.65 10.00 13.25 


Kansas City .. 15.00 17.50° 21.50 16.70 8.25 12.50 





At New York, steers opened slow 
and generally a shade lower; bulls 
full steady. Good cows dull and 
weak; others unchanged. Later trade 
ruled dull and 15@25c lower on every- 
thing. Market closed 15@25c higher 
for steers and fat stock. Common 
bulls and common bologna cows dull 
and unchanged. Common to prime 
steers sold at $11@15.40 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls 7@12, cows 3.60@11.50, heifers 
12@13. Calves opened active and 
steady for all sorts and grades and 
ruled firm later in the week. At the 
close receipts light (1000 head), veal 
1 higher, skim milk and fed calves 
50c higher. Common to prime veals 
sold at 18@22, culls 14@17, skim milk 
and fed calves 13@14, grassers 9@12, 

Sheep opened steady after last re- 
port, lambs in light supply and $1 
higher. Later in the week on con- 
tinued light receipts, sheep advanced 
50c, and lambs were again Thc high- 
er. Market closed less active and 
weak for sheep, lambs 25@50c lower. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $6.75 
@9.50, bulls 5@6.50, mixed sheep 
and wethers 9.75@10, yearlings 11@ 
13, common to prime lambs 17@ 
19.25, culls 14@15, top for Ky lambs 
19.25, Va and W Va 19. 

Hogs opened firm and advanced 25¢ 
later in the week; at the vlose again 
25c higher on all weights. Light to 
heavy N Y and Pa hogs sold at $21.50 
@22, pigs 2050@21, roughs 19, stags 
12@14, boars 9@11. 

The Horse Market 

The auctions last week were well 
supplied with good seasoned workers 
and a few. fresh westerns, The latter 
were quickly sold at firm prices. Sea- 
soned horses quiet and unchanged. 
Ordinary to good heavy drafters are 
quoted at $240@300 p head, fair to 
good chunks, 1100 to 1400 lbs, 175@ 
225, medium to good second-hand de- 
livery horses 75@ 150. 





Hop Notes 


Hop vines are better than in the 
past few years, and outlook for a 
good crop. Acreage somewhat below 
last year, but growers talk of setting 
out more again. Very little mold has 
been discovered here.—[M. K. V., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

Only a few hop fields left in this 
section, these looking well, some in- 
quiry noted, writes a correspond- 
at Oneonta, N Y. 

Hop vines never looked better at 
this time of vear than now, no mold 
or anything else having made its ap- 


pearance. Acreage under hops con- 
siderably less than a year ago, and 
that less than in ‘17.—[T. E. B., 


Cobleskill, N Y. 

Growing crop in extra fine condi- 
tion, acreage not over a quarter that 
of a year ago.—([C. B. M., Morris- 
ville, N Y. 

An American Agriculturist corre- 
spondent at Waterville, N Y, reports 
conditions and growth of hop vine 
generally good and acreage slightly 
under a year ago. Another corre- 
spondent at Portlandville estimates 
only half as many acres under hops 
as last year, vines heavy with a fair 
growth. 


Declining Fruit Market 


Declines were noted on potatoes, 
peaches and melons, according to the 
bureau of markets. Other leading 
lines were fairly steady. Potatoes, 
melons, cantaloups and peaches com- 
prised about two-thirds of the total 
of 0434 cars, as compared with 10,769 
the preceding week. Several leading 
markets were in demoralizd condition 
on old potatoes, with prices unsettled. 
Much of the remaining stock is very 
poor. No 1 northern sacked whites 
closed at about half the range of last 
week, or 40@70c p 100 Ibs in Chicago 
carlot market. Maine Green Moun- 
tains declined about 0c, ruling #1 p 
100 Ibs sacked in New York. Ship- 
ments decreased over one-half with 
447 cars, compared with 945 last week. 
About half of the movement was from 
Maine. 

Prices tended generally downward 
on new potatoes, but market tone 





showed more firmness at close of 
week. Virginia Cobblers ranged about 
50c lower at shipping points, closing 


$4.75@5 per bbl f o b. Norfolk stock 
SO co below Eastern Shore 
at $4@5.° Carolina Cobblers included 
much poor stock and declined about 
or in producing sections, ranging 

@3.50 p bbl f o b shipping points. 
Values of best onion stock held steady 
and some lines advanced. General 
jobbing range of handpicked or re- 
cleaned sacked white bean stock held 
at $7.50@8 p 100 Ibs. Prices of 
peaches declined about We at Georgia 
shipping points, but week closed with 
more steady feeling. Carmans ranged 
$1.10@1.75 tf o b shipping points and 
weakened to $2@3 in most northern 
markets, but declined to $1@1.75 in 
Philadelphia. Hileys ranged $2@2.25 
fo b, and jobbing range declined Stic 
to a range of $2.50@3.0). Mississippi 
tomatoes advanced nearly “ec at ship- 
ping points, closing $1.40@1.50 f o b 
and gained moderately in leading job- 
bing markets with a general range of 
$1.50@1.75, but continued weak in 
Chicago at $1@1.25. Strawberry ship- 
ments decreased sharply to 109 cars, 
compared with 405 last week. Carlot 
movement is widely scattered, includ- 
ing SO cars from Michigan, 36 from 
Massachusetts, 26 from California, 18 
from Oregon, 





Notes from Cranberry Growers 


Most cranberry bogs look fine, just 
beginning to bloom, June 28, retard- 
ed on account of dry weather, but 
now plenty of rain. Quite an acre- 
age under water this season. Have 
noticed no insects.—[J. E. O., Tuck- 
erton, N J. 

Cranberry bogs in fine condition, 
weather condition fine and blooming 
prospects of a 100% crop.—I[G. H.’H., 
Toms River, N J. 

Cranberries coming along O K in 


about normal condition.—[R. Cc. B., 
Riverhead, N Y. 
Indications are very good -for a 


bumper cranberry crop this season. 
[B. & M., Medford, N J. 

Looks favorable in this locality for 
an average cranberry crop.—[H. 
S., Acushnet, N J. 

Little early yet to tell about cran- 
berry crop, but the vines look very 
promising.—[J. N. C., Pemberton, 
N J. 

Dry weather in this section has 
caused some damage. Looks now 
like half a crop. No insects or pests 
here.—|B. S. A., Berlin, N J. 

Cranberry crop prospects good, 
with a very heavy bloom and no 
damages from frost or worms to 
date.—I[H. L. K., Medford, N J. 

Cranberry vines in fine condition, 
expect a normal crop.—[D. & C., 
Tuckahoe, N J. 

Outlook for cranberries very good, 
some above normal, only slight dam- 
a@ge from insect or spring frost.— 
[Bud Cranberry Company, Pember- 
ton, N J. 

Outlook in this vicinity for a good 
¢rop of cranberries, but lots of trouble 
with insects. A number of dry bogs 
damaged last winter-—[(T. B. S., 
South Carver, Mass. ‘ 

Prospects favorable, so far no dam- 
age, cranberries just coming into 
bloom.—[F. 8. C., New Lisbon, N J. 

Bogs I have visited look very fine, 
showing good bloom and no insects 
up to June 26.—[H. L. B., Haddon- 
field, N J. 

Reports generally promising around 
Freehold, N J, prior to blooming time 
in July, when they sometimes blast. 
My own bogs promise better than for 
several years so far.—[W. J. E. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, live poultry 
weaker at 36@37c p Ib; spring chick- 
ens, broilers (not Leghorns) weighing 
1% to 2 lbs W@S55c, weighing 1% Ibs 
45@48ce, weighing 1 to 1% Ibs 0@ 
44c, White Leghorn broilers 38@43c, 
roosters 23@24c. Current receipts of 
fresh eggs weak at 48c p doz. Butter 
solid packed creamery 51%c p _ Ib, 
higher scoring 524%,@54%c, packing 
stock 5 Cheese 32% @32%c. 
Lettuce Oc@$1.25 p cra, cabbage 
(Pa) 1.75@2.25 p bbl, onions (Jersey) 
1.25@1.65 p bskt. Blackberries 18@ 
Qe p qt, cherries 15@20c, huckleber- 
ries 20@25c, gooseberries 12@13c, red 
raspberries 14@ 16c P pt. Live steers 
14@15 p. 100 Ibs, hogs 23, country 
dressed veal 23@25c p Ib. Mill feeds 
firmer, winter bran 43@44 p ton, 
spring 42@43, shorts 47.50 @ 48.0), 
corn 1.91@1.93 p bu, No 1 white oats 
80@8014c, No 2 7914 @80c. 


At Lancaster, Pa, country fed cat- 
tle very few on the market, and %c 
higher than one week ago at 13% up 
to. 15c p Ib. Country fed noms sup- 
ply limited, prices steady at 21@22c 
p lb. Lambs firm at 25@30c. Dressed 
veal demand exceeded supply, prices 
uniform -at 24c p Ib. Butter firm at 
60c p lb. Eges firm, with supply 
equal to demand at 48@50c p doz. 
Wheat little in sight at $2.25@2.50 


p bu. Corn little for sale, price firm 
at 1.91 p bu. Oats steady at 8) @S8ic 
p bu. Hay 24@27 p ton. Potatoes 


(new) lower in price at 25@40c p 
k. Cherries, supply limited, 18@ 
Be p qt. Raspberries 22@25c p qt. 





recruited from the farms. 


ize himself. 





Write for it today. 


Wilmington, 








\Lacquers and Enamels; 





Multiplied Man-Power 


* 

. _ How to get the Nation’s rough, hard work 

=| done is becoming a problem of ever increasing 

=| perplexity. This is especially true of farmwork 

: Thousands of foreigners are returning to their native 
lands, now the war is over. 
farmers have been‘our chief dependence for farm labor. 
said 60% of the military strength sent against Germany was 

While in the service many were 

killed, incapacitated, or had a taste of the bright lights of 

city life and decline to return to the farms. 

= How is this man-power to be replaced ? 

* By modern machinery, modern methods and devices 

designed to multiply man-power. 


GU POND 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


is one of the devices with which the farmer should familiar- 
It clears the fields, straightens the crooked 
brooks, etc., and makes possible the use of tractors, riding 
cultivators, sulky plows, etc. 
dozens of other kinds of farm work. 
are buying and using millions of pounds of it annually. 

It costs nothing to find out what it will do, how to do 
it, and what farmers who are used to it think of it. 
Red Cross Farmer Booklet No. 92 tells the story. 


In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in 
Georgia, Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Michigan, Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, or New York, we can have an ex- 
pert demonstrator call on you at no cost to you, and if you 
will help him, he will arrange a public demonstration, pref- 
erably under the auspices of your U. S. County Agent, to be 
held on some centrally located farm, where he will show 
you and your neighbors the safest and best blasting practice. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 
The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
Explosives; Chemicals; Leath r Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
’ Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; 
yestuffs. 

For full information address; Advertising Division 
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It saves labor and time in 
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It’s free. 
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Buying an engine is like buying a horse. 
It you get a good one it will work for 


BENAQUE ENGIN 


is like a good heres, a faithful friend 
that is never found wanting and lasts a 


Write to Dept. “‘A’’ for a Catalogue 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—Sheep Breeders 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRE 


“Our Motto—Like Begets L pias 
HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Box | . oc San Center, N. Y. 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd.” 














REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
led yearlings 


offering some very large well woo 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Artber Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 
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fr mark of Molly’s, a little thankful that whole lot-of children that she’s missed 
she didn’t have to talk, doin’ for her own.”” That was in sub- 
“It's nice and friendly of you to stance, what-.he had said. Molly sud- 


\\ ly come up,” Molly was saying. “The denly felt a great wave of pity go out 
| py aw) O en am boys think so much of you, I guess to this woman, this mother who would 
. they couldn't let you get by. I don’t mother all the children, and whose 


_—_ . . 
S'pose you were out makin’ social aching heart not all the children in 

















calls, either.” the Top End could fill when that one 


O B Phoebe -Gra She smiled gaily, and motioned he: was absent. 

-) guests to seats. Danny, meanwhile, “I—I—” she felt that she might 
had gone down and brought up the lose her self-control, which would be 
two little girls. terribly embarrassing. “I'll ask you 
Pa my Be 4 engl cried hay maa to excuse me one minute,” she said. 

: catching sight o er younger children “I’ m oin’ s 
XIX—The Mystery of the Lamp was something like hunger in Susan’s in the doorway, “I never see such tea.’ - yee cee eee oS 
' sont eyes, and Margaret remembered that faces! Danny boy, take ’em in the She went hastily into another room, 
M ARGARET returned to Neigh- on previous occasions her friend had kitchen and wash ’em, that’s a dear. and left the children to entertain her 



























borhood Haven within a week shown an especial interest in this And while you're in the business, just guests. 
after that stormy scene with dark, brown-eyed little fellow. Tom a trifle of soap and water on your own “Danny,” suddenly said Margaret; 













































































Acres. She felt that, no matter Belflower had spoken of it,too. face wouldn't hurt. Billy, you g2 “show me that little brass thing on 

what the demands of her new ‘She loves them all,” ‘he said, “It’s help him.” i the shelf—why, it’s a lamp, isn't it? 
responsibilities might be, the Haven W°Dderful. But that Binford boy just ‘We like Billy and Danny over at It is—a lamp. Why,it's like the one 

claimed a part of evn pace She tears her all to pieces; I don’t know the Haven,’’ said Margaret, seizing in the story of Aladdin—” 

must net neglect the chiléte a + why, unless it’s because he’s so individ- upon a perfectly safe topic. “They're “It's the lamp of in’stry,” said Dan- 

© eniearen, or dis- ual—sov- dark, too. That day on the such darlings. I wonder if they don’t ny, and handed the little utensil to 

appoint the boys in their eager wish MTwinkler, you remember? She do splendidly at school.” Margaret. i 

for the regular readings. With af- couldn’t seem to keep her eyes off “Oh, fine,” said Molly, beaming. “And the lamp o’ knowledge,” put 

fairs of such tremendous consequence him, and afterwards she said that he “They bring home the nicest reports. in Billy. ‘ . 

at stake, nothing must be done has- reminded her of me. Of course that’s They’re bright, if I do say it. And “And unselfishness.” 

tily. She wished she could unburden absurd! It’s only because I’ve got lately they’ve been takin’ a lot of “And helpfulness.” 

herself of that great fortune; she that love-sick Italian make-up, good- pride in it, too. I think maybe one “And a whole lot of other things,” 

might, she knew, sell her holdings in ness knows why. My ancestors were reason they do well is because they’re ¢ompleted Billy, inclusively. j 

time and devote the proceeds to some all Yankee enough, so far as I know.” healthy. They go off to sea, you know “And if you. rub it—what hap- 

special - cause, but if she did so Margaret was a little startled by —I feel as if they had advantages &@ pens?” asked Susan, playfully. 

wouldn't those who purchased the va- this. lot of boys don't get.” “Try,”’ said Billy, sparkling- eyed. 

rious properties continue them along “That's funny, Tom,” she said. “Did “They’ve told us about it,” said “And wish when you rub’ 

the old lines, with the same abuses? Susan say that? I wonder,, now. Margaret. “Their father is a Sailor of Susan ribbed ‘the lamp briskly 
The frequent meetings at the offices There's always been something famil- no mean reputation with us, I can tell “Tea,” she said. 

of her attorneys were painful for ev- iar about that boy, just as if I'a@ you. And you know Billy and Danny “Excuse me,” said. Molly, thrusting 

erybody. The temptation was to post- known him a long time; I ‘never entertained about forty of us aboar2 her head in at the door “but itl have 

pone action. The different companies thought of his looking like you,but the Twinkler—” to send one of you boys down to the 

were going on as before, and wouli I honestly think he does. Of course, “Oh, that Captain Peter Blue!” said. gtore. The’ “isn’t a speck of tea in 

do so indefinitely, if not interfered it’s because you are both so dark.” Molly. “Isn't he just the limit? .My this house. Mrs Kelly borrowed—’ 

with. Now they climbed the narrow, steep Bill worships him; and the boys—why She disappeared, and Danny sprang 
A new element entered into the sit- stairs, where Molly stood at the top you’d think he put up the moon and after her crying : 

uation, too. Before her father’s death and Welcomed then in genial embar- strung the stars around it. Seems ’s be go, ma.” J 

She had been merely Margaret Lake, rassment. if it's ‘Captain Peter this’ or ‘Captain Everybody laughed 

whom many knew to be the daughter “It's Miss Margaret,” said Danny, Peter that’ every other minute. He's “Danny’s one of them slaves of the 

of the rich Andrew Lake. But there breathlessly. “It’s our Miss Margaret done so much for my boys, too.” lamp, said Billy. 

were also thousands who had never —you know—that reads to us.” “He's wonderful,” said Margaret, “I never thought any of you boys 

associated her name with that of the “Yes,” said Billy, “and Mis’ Bel- perfectly wonderful!” wouid remember that story 30 long,” 

financier. Now everybody knew that flower, what owns Neighborhood Ha- Suddenly she found herself on com- gaig Margaret. d 

she was the Margaret Lake, one of ven, ma. She's crazy "bout chil’ren, mon ground with this plain, simple “Maybe we wouldn't; only we 







the richest of women ani, more than she ia@fain’t you, Mis’ Belflower? Come woman, a woman so sweet and whole- found the lamp here at home, and 
that the controlling owner of many on im and see our house. This is our some that she reminded Margaret of that reminded us. Ever since we been 




















big industries in Bassfield. house, and this is our mother and—- orchards and fields and country roads jing of tryin’ to use it—vyou know, 
Whether or not she was right, she oh ma, why don’t you holler down to and pans of fresh milk— not rubbin’ and wishin’, but like you 
fancied that the glances cast at her Agnes and Beulah Mabelle to come “You're not very fond of Bassfield, iq. Captain Peter thought it was 
by people in the Top End were up? They're our chil'ren, our little are you?” she said. a swell idea—said just like you did, 
not aitogether friendly. Why should sisters.’”’ “Know anybody that is?” asked everybody had a lamp of their own 
they be?” she asked herself. If she “They'll be the death of me,” said Méffy. “"Twould been the ruination that only needed to be rubbed: to get 
allowed the conditions to go on whicn Molly. “I'm _ pleased to meet you, of'my boys if it hadn't be’n for Cap- you things.” 
had made for so much poverty ‘t Miss Lake; and you, too, Mrs Bel- tain Peter and—excuse my saying it, “And if you keep this lamp bright,” 





was only natural that she should be flower. Seems ’s if the boys don’t Miss Lake—and you. You've no idea said Susan, “does it remind you to use 


oO” 


talk about much else but Neighbor- jow much those boys’ think of you the other—the one ‘inside you’? 












blamed—it was but just. 

She took long walks about the hood Haven. I must say it’s done’em and talk of you—why, you're almost “Yessum, you betcher!” 
streets of the city, particularly those a lot of good—not but they're real as popular with ’em as Captain Peter “Let me see it, Billy,’ said Susan, 
remote and obscure thoroughfares nice little fellows anyhow. I have tO hjmself.” stretching out her hand 
where dwelt the poorest and most apologize; this place isn’t real invit- “She's jest as popular,” said Billy, ~ She took the quaint old thing and 
meanly paid of the city’s laboring ing, somehow. I don’t get to tidying joyally. He and Danny and the little turned it over and: over. 
people. Discarding mourning, she up some days ‘til late, what with hav- girls had returned, each exhibiting a “It's curious, isn’t it?” she said. “I 
clad herself in simple gowns, purpose- ing so much cooking and scrubbing gircular area of cleanliness as_ evi- suppose your father may have got it 







her look like a and mending—land sakes, what's the qence that they had tried, anyhow. 4, one of his long voyages—or per- 

of me complaining? There’s SO The four children now draped them- haps Captain: Peter 

The things that Margaret learned many folks that’s worse off. Only selves about the room in more or less “Oh, no’m,” said Billy, “Ma says 
these rambles were not only cal- thing I mind is not having my hus- ornamental locations. it was gave to her when us twins 

culated to make her heart ache, butto band home all the time. We're going “Come here, dear,” said Susan Bei- came ” 

set her to planning upon the task she to move back up in the country SOON flower to Billy. The boy went and Susan kept on turning the lamp 

had set for herself. Sometimes Tom where we were before, and have @ stood by her chair and she slipped an 9.0. ana over, examining its shape 

accompanied her, and while house of our own, It’s better for the arm about him. Molly caught some- and markings . 

children—I never could get used tO thing of the yearning in Susan’s eyes “When I was a little girl,”” she said, 


ly bought to make 
working girl. use 
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he had for a long time been acquaint- 

ed with conditions in general, these this cramped up way of living.” when the quiet, sweet-faced woman .7; j.member seeing one something 

trips of investigation still further She rattled on, garrulously cheer- jooked up into Billy’s brown-eyes. She 4:1... this. It’s so long ago, I don't quite 
ful, a bright spot of red burning 19 gyddenly remembered the story Cap- 1.4.91] where—it seems as if one of 


opened his eyes. 
Oddly enough, tain Peter had told about the found- ‘ty. neighbor's children had it—and 


One afternoon Margaret took Susan each eae cheek 
Belflower with her. On this particu- Margaret Lake was embarrassed, too. ing of Neighborhood Haven. we little folks were all playing on a 
lar day, as the two women made their She nodded asquiescently to every ree “She wants to do the things for a wide lawn at the time. Seems to me 
way unobtrusively along Cleveland it may have been my husband, who 
= was then little Tommy Belflower; and 


avenue, in a district where there 
seemed to be less poverty of the abject 
kind than in others, they were star- 
tled by a loud outcry, something be- 
tween an Indian warwhoop and the 
swan-song from “Lohengrin.’ 

“It's Miss Margaret, it's Miss Mar- 





I think it was something that had 
been brought back from the.Far East 
by one his father’s sea-captains—oh, 
well, it-doesn’t matter. I suppose it 
may be in our house now,.up in the 
garret among the rubbish.” 

Molly came in, with hot water and 


garet! And Mis’ Belflower, too. Oh, 

look who's here, Bill Miss Margaret tea and cups and a big plate of cakes. 

and Mis’ Belflower. Aw, hullo, Miss “Mrs Binford!” protested Margaret. 

Margaret! Hullo, Mis’ Belflower! ae put you to a lot of trouble. 
Really—” 


What you doin’ down here? 

It was Danny Binford, and his 
brother Billy, who had been playing 
ball with other boys in the street. 

“Did you come down to see us?” 
demanded Billy. “Did you? Say, this 
is where we live, up these _ stairs; 
come on up!” 

“Oh, no, dear,” protested Susan. 


‘Nonsense.” said Molly. .‘‘I’m just 
crazy about mv tea. ‘specially around 
this time o’ day. My mother was Scotch 
—she'd no more of went without her 
cup o’ tea in the afternoon than she 
would of went to bed without sayin’ 
her prayers. Now this is kind of cozy, 
I think. Goodness knows I don’t have 
so very much company. but I can en- 


She had the sensitive woman's se do have ’ 
Shrinking from intruding upon the a — ane “ ‘might have 
‘househol ffairs { he “— , “ ~ 

isehold affairs of another known the boys would get that down 


and tell you all about it—why, good- 
ness me! I forgot! You're the one 
that put the idea into their heads, 
aren’t you, Miss Lake? They pretty 
near drove me crazy about it. I 
thought one while they was goin’ to 


wouldn't be fair to your mother—” 
“Why not? My mother'd be sore if 
you didn’t come up. She'll be glad as 
anythin’ to see you. Aw, come on 
up! It’s only one flight.” 
The twins had got hold of their 



















friends’ hands, and began gently but How to Make an Old House Attractive and Livable say their prayers to it. Then they sort 
insistently to drag them toward the of steadied down, and I think it hon- 
entrance. _ Two little girls came run- HEN the present occupants of this sleeping chamber. Of course, this had a roof estly done ’em good. 

ning up and stood by, looking cu- house bought it, they obtained it for and was properly screened. Walks were fixed, “Once in a while I'd hear Billy say 
riously at what was going on. the proverbial “song,”” because the flowers and shrubbery planted—and presto! in to Danny, ‘Remember the lamp.’ That 






place had been long on the market, and the six months you wouldn’t have recognized the en? os hin’ he 
tt .  ‘enatiensiie . 1 og oar - . meant Danny was doin somet in € 
Ss. resented mo: ractive appea old place e interior was also put in good hadn’t ought to, or neglectin’ some- 





Margaret heard a window going up, 










and then a voice called, ance However, the purchaser saw its possi- shape with plenty of white paint and quaint 
, Oh, Bill-eee; Dann-eee! ; Where— bilities. First the roof was mended, then the old-fashioned paper, a modern kitchenette and thin’ he had ought to—well, they cer- 
' well, for the land's sake, what are you house was given several coats of gray paint modest bathroom installed, the cellar cemented tainly showed some spunk polishin’ it 
do that, it isn't nice! with white trimming. The sagging, broken end whitewashed and a heater put in, the up, of nothin’ else. They worked at 


doin’? Don't 





shutters were overhauled and paintei green. chimney mended—until, in fact, it.is just as jt for days. ._Now mostly they call it 















The boys momentarily desisted. 
PY Mn i wat asta. New windows were put in. A glass top front’ cozy and comfortable n be—si and « ” , 
“That's ma,” said Billy door was made to replace the battered and kitchenette and bath aml euabele. eneesune- the golden lamp.” though I tell "em 
Come on up, persisted Danny, split old wooden one, and a trellised arbor cost within a thousand dollars for all the re- it’s brass, all right. Danny and Billy 
regaining hold of Margaret's hand. built over it, designed for climbing roses and pairs and additions—all accomplished within a both of ‘em say it makes no differ- 
year. Now the place is worth double the total ence what it’s made of, ’cause it 


It was rather pretty and appealing. honeysuckle. The grounds were cleared and . 
‘this affection of two street urchins the two beautiful treés in front properly — yh, - owner invested in it. g stands for such a lot of things that’s 
for Susan and __ herself, Margaret trimmed. A roomy, open-air extension to the — gave = pg Ag ae ge By good that it’s valu’bler’n gold;, so I 
thought. She looked at Susan, and house was put up as a right wing—useful for happiness and financially. Don't Jet your place let ’em have it their own way.” 
Susan was looking at Billy. There summer dining purposes or as an outdoor run down !—[Household Edito {To Be Continued.] 
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Save. the. directions printed be- 
low. Get acan of Babbitt’s Lye of 
your dealer and preserve this sea- 
son the easy Babbitt way. 


es 








DIRECTIONS 


To 9 gallons of water add half a can of Babbitt’s Con- 
centrated Lye and half an ounce of alum. For small 
quantities of fruit use one gallon of water, 4tablespoons 
Babbitt’s and a pinch of alum. Place fruit in a wire 
basket or thin cloth and suspend in the boiling solution 
for two minutes. Rinse thoroughly in cold water and 
all the skin will come off. 














B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 15 W.34thSt., New York 


Peel Peaches, Pears and Plums 


a. your peaches, pears and plums for pre- 
serving with Babbitt’s Lye. It saves four- 
fifths of the time and labor that is usually spent 
in paring. The U.S. Board of Food Inspection 
has ruled that this method does not injure the 


This is the method used by the big California fruit can- 
The hot lye solution peels off the skin without injury 
It also prevents waste of the best flavored part 
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® Sodium Chloride moiaore 
Sodium Sulphate 

iGHT 13.25 OZ- 


: ye” 
Solution in Alumioe® 











Send for booklet describing 


many other household uses 
for BABBITT’S Pure Con- 


centrated LYE. 
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Cook in Comfort 


More than 3,000,000 women use New Perfection Oil 


Cook Stoves. They esca 


the heat; dirt and drudgery 
of coal and wood fires. 


hy don’t you? 

There’s a size for every kitchen—1, 2, 3 or 4 burners— 
with or without oven. The Long Blue Chimney Burner 
converts kerosene oil into odorless and smokeless heat 
— instantly regulated — for simmering or fast boiling. 
Flame stays where set—no fire tending. 


The New Perfection Water Heater quickly provides ample 
hot water for all purposes. 


For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. At All Dealers. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Principal Offices: New York Albany Buffalo Boston 
Also PURITAN Cook Stoves—the best Short chimney stove 
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The Emblem That Protects the Interests‘ 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 





lt Represents Positive Tak tage of It. 
‘Wake Bas Walp Aone eer ar ade te acentons Aartecteartet.*° 
Also Cut Ouse Finan Eodbienen Voor loan 








Every Farmer Needs These Books 


The keen business farmer realizes the value of reading good books, not 
only for the information they contain, but for the inspiration to be 
gained. The following list will prove most valuable to the man who 
wishes ‘to increase the productiveness of his land as well as increase his 


income. 


General Farming 


FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE 
By Wilcox & Smith. A thoroughly up-to-date, 
practical, concise and complete presentation of 
b—~ whole subject of coneuee, Farm, orchard, 
garden c mals, feeding, dairying, 
poultry, irrigation, “drainage, ‘fertilizings spraying, 
AC.g CO. TOO POZEB... ce recescccsscesess 


THE YOUNG FARMER; gous THINGS HE 
SHOULD KNO 

By Thos. F. Hunt. This ~se is of unusual 

excellence. It should be in the — of every 

farmer, especially the young farmer...Net, $1.60 


SEmi- Senrenaem, yk OF PATRONS 
HUSBAND 

Ge T. & dann ean > @ man inti- 
mately connected with some of the most im- 
portant work of the organization for thirty-five 
years. No member of the grange or student of 
rural condition can rd to be without it. 
Illustrated. Cloth... ....ssccceseesseee Net, $1.60 
WEEDS OF THE FARM AND CARDEN 

By L. H. Pamel. This book contains practical 
suggestions for the treatment of weeda, which 
should make it of special value to i farmer, 
landowner, gardener, €tC...cesesseeeseod > Bee 
BOOK OF ALFALFA 

By F. D. Coburn. This is by far the most 
authoritative, complete and valuable work on this 
forage crop ever published Net, $2.25 


BOOK OF WHEAT 


y P. study of 
—- rertaining to ‘whan Rowe Fm ate 
We, and Up-to-dale......secseseesenee n 52.00 


Soils and Fertilizers 


SOILS 

By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and 
popular work of the kind ever published. Net, $1.50 
FARM MANURES 


By C. E. Thorne. A practical and ee 
able work on manures and manuri 
every phase of the subject.............2 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL, vameaare 


By A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
methods of maintaining the fertility “2 rie 
' 








- a 
Fruit Growing 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING 
By M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the needs 
of practical and amateur growers. Lavishly illus- 
trated by 300 actual photographs of luecienane 
showing good and bad practice.......) et, $2.00 


MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 

By 8. S. Brown, A complete treatise covering 
harvesting, packing, storing, transporting and 
Bolling Of frWite....cscesececceeceess Net, $1.50 


BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT GROWING 
By F. A. Waugh. 4 simple statement of the 

elementary practices propagation, planting, 

Se ee. eee ae . $0.80 


AMERICAN APPLE ORCHARD 

By F. A. Waugh. A manual for the novice as 
well as a book reference for all those of more 
experience. Every detail connected with the suc- 
cessful oultivation of the apple is shoronny 
OR AINED. 0.0 cccccccccccvccccccvcccscel $1.50 


AMERICAN PEACH ORCHARD 

By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best 
work on the culture of peaches. Contains full 
directions for propagation, culture, etc. Net, $1.50 


Live Stock 


— FARM ANIMALS 

By S. Plumb. Written by the leading 
mB on the subject, Profusely iiyeeotet 
SOUTHERN PORK PRODUCTION 

By P. V. Ewing. While especially written for 
southern —— it is a valuable guide for 
all growers swine where profits are the first 
conelagretion. PTTTTITTTTT TTT eee Net, $1.60 
FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK 

By ee 4 Smith. The most comprehensive 
and finest illustrated work on Animal Hus- 
bandry published. Tt is authoritative, ex- 
haustive, practical, .. adapted to all sections. 
Indispensable to ev aoe fancier, 
768 pages. Colored iustrations, ete. Net, $4.50 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
AMIMALS 


By C. W. Burkett. This book discusses the 
fundamental and first principles of feeding the 
animals of the farm Net, $1.60 


oer eee eT CCreeeeeeoe 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


The above is but a partial list of books that we publish. Send for 
our catalog containing a list of the best books on all branches of farming 


and allied subjects. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers all questions per- 
taining to books, is at your disposal. We will supply you with any book 


published at publishers’ prices. 


Write us;. we can helv you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Typhoid Fever 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


NOTE—Questions relating to sanitation, hy- 
giene and the prevention of disease will be 
answered through the mail, if sent to Dr Mel- 
len at this office, provided a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. If it is a personal 
question, always state age, weight and other 
necessary particulars of person concerned. 


HERE are a few very serious 
diseases, which, while they 
may occur at any time, are 


much more frequent at certain sea- 
sons. Pneumonia is one of these, and 
typhoid fever is another. The latter 
is also one of the diseases that is 
usually a gift from the country to 
the city, either in bulk—as when an 
epidemic arises from some contagion 
originating in the country—or in 
small packages, after a person or 
group of persons has gone into the 
country for vacation or picnic, only 
to return home with the dread ac- 
companiment of typhoid fever. 


Peopie are liable to have typhoid 
during any month of the year, but 
by far the largest number of cases 
occur in August, September and Oc- 
tober. This is all the more striking 
because, although I have no Statistics 
on the subject, I know that all phy- 
sicians of my acquaintance regard 
October as the healthiest month in 
the whole year, with September com- 
ing next. This being the case, there 
must be some definite reason for the 
great preponderance of typhoid dur- 
ing this otherwise healthy season. 

There is a very definite reason, and 
one much in evidence during the 
summer months when the infection 
occurs, Which manifests itself in dis- 
ease in the late summer and early 
fall. It is the merry little housefly, 


working in close co-operation with an 
abundance of uncooked and, too sad- 
ly often, unwashed fruit and vege- 
tables in our food supply. 

The first thing to remember about 
typhoid fever is that it enters through 


the mouth. One eats it or drinks it. 
It is not that mysterious thing, a 
“blood disease,” nor does it travel 


through the air, to be breathed in, in 
helpless ignorance of our exposure. 
Typhoid fever has a definite loca- 
tion, in the intestines, is caused by a 
definite germ, the bacillus typhosus, 
and unless this germ gains entrance 
to the mouth, the individual will not 
have, cannot have, typhoid fever 
There is no evidence worthy of belief 
that it enters in any other way. The 
main thoroughfares of travel for this 
and child that 


germ are three, any 

knows the alphabet can remember 
them, because they all begin with 
the same letter. Fingers, Food, Flies, 


beget typhoid! 

For those who live or work in hos- 
pitals or who take care of typhoid 
patients in their homes, undoubtedly 
the greatest danger is in the fingers, 
which either carry the germs direct« 


ly to the mouth or contaminate the 
food eaten, but for the ordinary run 
of humanity, the fly does the job. 


The fly loves filth He crawls in it, 
covers his legs with minute particles 
of it, then flies blithely to the butch- 


er’s shop or cart, the fruit stand or 
wagon, the vegetable garden, or to 
your own kitchen, and proceeds to 
crawl on the food, leaving invisible 


trials of filth and disease germs wher- 
ever he steps. Sometimes he drowns 
in the milk pitcher and fished out 


is 


























Canned Soccotash Is Fine 


This is composed of shell beans, corn and 
tomatoes. Boil and strain tomatoes, and cook 
down until they are not very watery. Blanch 
the shell beans as for cold-pack canning. Boil 
sweet corn on co bl5 minutes, and then cut 
corn off cob. Pack beans and corn into jars 
in alternate layers, adding to each layer only 
just enough of the tomato sauce to barely 
cover. Fill only to the neck of jar. Lastly 
put in a heaping teaspoon of salt (for quart 
can) and quarter texas,.o0n pepver. Fill uo 


and be sure all is we!! covered with the to- 
mato sauce. 
three and a 
pack method. 


Put on cover loosely and process 
half hours, according to cold- 
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Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 








> 
A Cool Summer Dress 

No 2915—Here is a very pleasing combina- 
tion of organdie and gingham. It is just the 
dress for summer wear and lovely for other 
cotton materials, such as voile, crepe, linen, 
taffeta and washable silk. The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38( 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material for the guimpe and 44 
yar’s for the dre.s. 











A Smart Bathing Suit 
No 2861—This is a very comfortable model, 


and may be worn with tights, bloomers, or 
knickerbockers. Panama, gabardine, flannel, 
drill or linen could be used for this style. 
The closing is under the panel front. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: Small, 32-34; 
medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. Size medium requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material. 





and thrown away, but the milk is 
not. Also, sometimes one of those 
who drank of the milk dies a couple 
of months later of typhoid fever. If 
we labeled the death-notice, “Died of 
Fiy-in-the-milk,” there would be 
more screens and fewer flies. 

There is one method of exposure 
little considered, but very dangerous 
where it occurs, and that is wher- 
ever the refuse from out-houses is 
spread upon the crop-land as ma- 
nure. There are people called “ty- 
phoid carriers,” who either having re- 
ceived the typhoid germs, harbor 
them, but bya little-understood freak 
of nature, are themselves immune to 
their effects and do not sicken, or 
they are people who, having had the 
disease, retain the germs in their in- 
testines. Such individuals, apparently 
in perfect health, are factories for 
typhoid germs, which they distribute 
with every evacuation of the bowels. 
They are the innocent source of 
great danger to the community and 
doubtless cause many cases of ty- 
phoid fever and, in the aggregate, 
many deaths, 

Besides being better able to guard 
against the approach of typhoid by 
discoVering the means by which it 
travels, medical science has recently 
made an immense stride forward by 
learning how to protect the individual 
against it through inoculation. Just 
as soon as our men entered the 
army, they were made immune 
against typhoid fever by being “shot” 
for it with vaccine, thereby incurring 
a headache and a sore arm for a few 
days. It.is already not unusual for 
civilians; who are about to - under- 
take long journeys or to do some 
work which will give more than or- 
dinary exposure to typhoid infection, 
to undergo the same protective treat- 
ment. 

It does not seem probable that as 
our soldiers return home, they will 
look -with calmness upon the = sick- 
ness and death of members of their 
own families with this preventable 
disease, when of their own experience 
they know that safely can be ob- 
tained, and so easily. I look to see 
one of the results of the war in the 
early dimunition and eventual disap- 
pearance of typhoid fever. If it can 
be stamped out of the American 
army, it ought not to remain a 
scourge of the American people. 





Heaven Everywhere i 


I never knew the old earth was so fair, 

I thought it a place full of trouble and care; 
That Heaven was somewhere up above— 

Now I know that it is everywhere, 

Where there is Lo 


(Jane L. Hess in Nautilus. 





The Rutal Evolution 
Glimpsing Past, Present and Future 
BY ERNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 


HERE was a time not many 

papers gave much space both in 

years ago when the * funny 
words and pictures to the character- 
ization of the ruralite in the role of 
farmer. hese characterizations 
ranged from depicting him in the 
sphere of his daily labors about the 
barnyard or the fields all the way to 
his trip to the city. He was held up 
as a boob, in most cases, or, if not,. 
as the direct opposite in everything 
but appearance to cope with a par- 
ticular condition or set of conditions 
on a particular occasion. In other 
words, the funny men would show 
that in spite of his being from the 
country there came an occasional time 
when he could match wits against the 
city man, and act, not as a fish out of 
water when he was in the glare of 
the lights. 

In strictly modern terminology all 
that is “old stuff.””. Except in a com- 
paratively. few cases the funny men 
in order to exploit such a character 
nowadays must draw on their imag- 
inations; real life sketches are rare. 

For illustration, I will cite the case 
of Hezekiah Brown, who lives at 
Crow Ridge. Now, Crow Ridge is 20 
miles from any city and eight miles 
from any railroad station. There 
isn’t an electric light line or a water 
system within 10 miles, and yet Heze- 
kiah’s house is lighted by electricity 
and has running water. Hezekiah has 
his own power plant, which generates 
electricity and pumps water. His 
house is also steam-heated and is con- 
nected with the world at large ‘by tel- 
ephone. When Hezekiah wants to run 
into the city, how does he get there? 
Does he harness up the proverbial old 
mare to the buckboard and jeg along 
on his journey, chewing on the end 
of a straw the while? That's the way 
the funny men used to play him up. 
No, that isn’t Hezekiah’s way-of do- 
ing things.. He walks across the yard 
to his private garage, jumps into a 
glistening “‘six,”’ touches off a cigar 
and is momentarily whirfing away 
over the hills. He takes these trips 
frequently, and is as familiar with the 
city as are any of its residents, and 
better than many who are obliged to 
travel about on foot or by trolley. 

The tradesmen of the city all know 
Hezekiah’s financial solidity, and the 
respect accorded him is on equality 
with that tendered the city fathers. 
And as to his social life while in the 
city—why, invariably, he dines at the 
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City club. He has been a member for 
more than ‘five years. And the club 
has a very selective membership. But 
Hezekiah is able to grace the festal 
boards just as conventionally as does 
his brother, Mayor Henry Brown. No, 
Hezekiah doesn’t drink his coffee from 
the saucer or take his potato from 
the end of the knife. And whenever 
post-prandials are in order and Heze- 
kiah is called upon he doesn’t neces- 
sarily deal with the affairs of his 
ample acres at Crow Ridge, but is just 
as likely to divert the encircling smoke 
from its chosen course by.a Shake- 
spearean breeze as he is to opiniate 
on the Bolsheviki. His years of long 
winter evenings have not been spent 
in vain. 

Some, no doubt, will say that the 
case of Hezekiah Brown is an isolated 
one. I say, it is not. Nearly every 
day I encounter the type, and in forth- 
coming years the type is to be in- 
creased. It has been steadily work- 
ing in that direction. 

As I view thm, the chief reasons 
or agencies for the amalgamation of 
the interests ‘of the country and the 
city are: Rural free delivery routes, 
state supervision of the educational 
system, the rapidly expanding influ- 
ence of state agricultural. colleges, 
the growing tendency by the differ- 
ent states to send out public lecturers 
along agricultural and educational 
lines, the rapid growth in the use of 
the automboile, the universal use of 
the telephone, the extension of trolley 
lines to urban communities, and also 
electric lighting systems. 


Reasons for Changes 


All these agencies, and more, are 
so rapidly linking the city with the 
country that the old isolated order of 
things countrywise, is virtually a con- 
dition of the past. I do not mean to 
state that by the transition the coun- 
try will absorb the atmosphere of the 
city and the charms of country life 
will be no more; such a conditioa 
could not be brought about in cen- 
turies, if ever. Our country is too 
sparsely populated for that, in spite 
of the frequent cry of some alarmist, 
who draws his conclusions from an 
office window overlooking Times 
Square or some other thronged sec- 
tion. 

Another condition~ is mixing the 
peoples of the cities with those of the 
country as it has never done before. 
In its larger proportions’ it is com- 
paratively new. I refer to the wealthy 
classes who in years agone went to 
the seashore or to some popular moun- 
tain or lake resort to while away their 
summers. While this is_ still in 
vogue there are, however, great num- 
bers who establish large and, costly 
estates far back in the country dis- 


tricts, which have no fame attached 
thereto. And those who haven't great 
wealth buy a farm at a reasonable 


price and live there during the sum- 
mer, and many the year around. 
Many old abandoned farms have thus 
been given a new span of life. Only 
a few days since I visited an artist 
of national fame, who for seven years 
has lived the year around on a farm, 
the New England 


away off among 
hills. He and his family live there 
from choice; they are all lovers of 


the country. 

And then, too, there is “the back 
to the land” slogan, which for a con- 
siderable number of years has been 
recruiting men from all walks of life 
—professional men, business men, me- 
chanics—men who have made the 
change from choice and men who for 
health’s sake have been forced to it. 
There are the large numbers of grad- 
uates from agricultural colleges, too. 
They are well educated, manly young 
fellows as a whole. 

Thus by the influences of all these 
agencies and changing conditions 
there has been brought about so great 
a blending of the city with the coun- 
try that the farmer of the funny page 
has become a tradition. 

















Two Cans Every Day 


A certain busy woman, talking of canning, 
said te another busy woman: “It’s all very 
well, of course; but I haven’t the time.” To 
which the other replied: “I am busy, also, but 
I manage to can two pint jars about every 
day or so during the fresh fruit and vege- 
table season, using the cold-pack method. It 
is easy work and it is surprising how the 
canned good things pile up.” Here's a hint 
for the wise.—[Household Editor. 
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Syrups for Canned Goods 


Thin Svrun—One and a half quarts 
sugar and one auart water. Heat to 
the boiling point. This may be used 
for apples, peaches and pears, or with 
any sweet fruit, and with those to 
which more sugar will be added in 
preparation for the table. 


Medium Thin Syrup—One and a half 
quarts sugar and one quart . water, 
and boil two or three minutes, or un- 
til solution begins to be syrupy. This 
gives a densitv suitable for high- 
grade fruits for table sauce. 


Medium Thick Svrup—One and a 
half quarts sugar and. one quart 
water, and boil six to eight minutes, 
or until it piles up on the edge of a 
sboon when pvoured from it. This 
gives a svrubd of concentration suit- 
able for strawberries and _ other 
fruits, where a thick syrup is desired. 


Thick Syrup—One and a half 
quarts sugar and one quart water, 
and boil eizht to twelve minutes, or 
until it forms a very soft ball. This 
gives a syrup of great density and 
may be used for preserves. 

Berries, Cherries, Etc 

Can fresh. sound berries the same 
day. that they are picked. Remove 
hulls or stems. if any. Place in strain- 
er or colander and pour cold water 


over them to cleanse. Pack closely 
in jars without crushing. Pour hot 
syrup over to nearly fill jar. Place 


rubber and top on glass jar, and par- 


tially seal. Sterilize about 15 min- 
utes in hot-water bath. e 
Greens 


There are many varieties of greens 
that are valuable as food, and these 
may be canned at small expense. The 
method of canning is the same for 
all. They are best canned on, the 
same_day as picked. Sort and wash 
greens thoroughly. Blanch 10 min- 
utes. Plunge quickly into cold water, 
then pack tightly in the jars and add 
one level teaspoon of salt to each 
quart. A small piece of bacon may 
be added to each jar of greens for 
flavor, if desired. Nearly fill jars with 
hot water, place rubbers and tops in 
position, and partially seal.  Sterilize 
60 minutes in hot-water bath. 

Ripe Tomatoes and Onions 

Cut fine a medium sized onion, 
brown in drippings in the frying pan, 
then add ripe tomatoes, peeled and 
eut in’ pieces. Cook half an hour or 
until some or most of the juice evap- 
orates, then season with butter, pep- 
per and salt and a little sugar. Very 
tasty served with toast or hot biscuits. 
[Mrs R. S. A. 


Squares of Delight 

Dissolve four tablespoons plain gel- 
atin in half cup cold water. To two 
cups granulated sugar, add quarter 
cup water and boil until it hardens 
in cold water, then add the juice of 
one lemon and one orange. Remove 
from fire and flavor with rose or 
strawberry, add the soaked gelatin 
and a cup of chopped dates, pour in- 
to a buttered pan, and when cool cut 
in squares and roll in sugar.— 

E. 


[A. 
Date Fudge 

Boil three cups granulated sugar 
with one cup cream or milk, a pinch 
of salt and two tablespoons cocoa till 
it makes a firm ball in cold water, 
then add any flavor desired, beat un- 
til it begins to grain and pour at 
once over a layer of stoned dates, ar- 
ranged in a buttered dish with a lit- 
tle space between. Cut in squares 
when cool, with a date in each piece. 
{A. BE J. 

Date Caramels 


Boil two cups granulated sugar 
with one cup corn syrup, a pinch of 
salt, and a cup of cream or milk. un- 
til it hardens in cold water. Flavor 
with vanilla and stir ina cup of 
dates, cut fine. Pour into a buttered 
pan, cut in-bleocks when cold, and 


wrap in paraffin paper.—[A. E. J 





On the Waiting List 
“Through dinner alreadv. Sammy? 
Why, where’s your appetite?” 
“Why, Auntie, I think its’ out in the 
kitchen and will come in with the 
custard vie.” 


l'or the Children 








The Little Girl Next Door 


“Someone has moved into the next 
house,” cried Dorothy, running into 
the house excitedly’ “And there is a 
girl about my age. Oh, I am so 
glad!” 

“So am I.” answered her mother, 
heartily. “I am _ glad for both you 
and Donald to have.a little playmate. 
What nice times you. will have.” 

“I saw her: playing catch by her- 
self,” said Donald. “I'll bet she is 
lonely,-too. May we go over to see 
her tonieht?’’ 

“No, I would wait a day or two, to 
let them get settled in'their new 
home,” answered Mrs Burton. “I al- 
ways like to get things straightened 
around before I have company.” 

The twins ran out into the garden, 
but played alorie the wall nearest the 
house on the right. watching eagerly 
every move of the little girl in the 
yard. 

“I wonder what her name is?” said 
Dorothy. 

“Let’s call out ‘hello’ to her, and 
perhaps she will come over to the 
fence and. we will find out,” suggest- 
ed Donald, ‘and both:the childrne 
called. but the child in the next yard 
did not answer or turn her head. 

“I guess she can’t hear from there,” 
said Dorothy. “The wind is blowing 
from the wrong wav. Mamma is call- 
ing us—let’s go in.” 

The next morning the new little 
neighbor was making a garden next 
to the fence, and Dorothy sidled up. 


“Hello,” she said, shyly. 

The little girl did not answer or 
lift her head. 

“Hello,”’*said Dorothy a little loud- 
er. The child on the other side of 
the fence still bent over her work, 
and in a moment,* without a single ‘ 


glance, she arose and scampered to- 
ward the house. Dorothy went to- 
ward her house, tears in her eyes. 

“She is just horrid,” she confided 
to Donald. “I spoke to her right up 
close, and she just got up and went 
to the house.” 


“Well, let her go,” said Donald 
sturdily.- “She-is a stuck-up thing, I 
guess. ' Let’s téll mother.” : 


Mrs Burton looked grave when they 
told her. “I was going to call today,” 
she said, “but if the little girl is like 
that, the mother may not care for 
callers. I guess I had better not go.” 
And as Mrs Burton did not call, 
none of the near neighbors thought 
it wise to do so. 

“IT guess Miss Stuckup would be 
glad enough to get acquainted with 
us now,” remarked Donald a few days 
later, “seeing that she has no one 
else to play with. She has_ been 
standing by the fence looking over 
for about an hour.” 

“Let’s go plav on the other side of 
the garden,” suggested Dorothy, and 
they did. The next day as_ they 
passed the gate the new little girl 
looked up. and smiled. 

“Pretend you don't see’ her,” whis- 
pered Donald. “That's the way she 
treated’ us,”’ 

“All rizht.”” answered Dorothy, and 
they went bv with lifted heads, look- 
ing straight ahead. 

“I guess she will see she can’t snub 


us,” said Donald. proudly. 

“She looks like an awfully nice 
little girl. too.”’ said Dorothy, wist- 
fully. “Did you see how hurt she 
looked when we went by?” 

“Yes,” admitted Donald, “but it 


Probably she is so 
lonely by now that she is ready to 
play with anyone. But she wil! find 
we don’t forget things so easily.’’ 

“Have vou seen the little girl next 
door lately?” asked Mrs Burton a 
day or two later. “I haven't noticed 
her out in the yard for two or three 
davs.” 

“T guess she is sick,” said Donald; 
“T saw the doctor’s automobile there 
this morning.” 

“Dear me. then I must run right 
over,” cried the mother, pulling off 
her apron. 

“But they are so stuck-up,” object- 
ed Dorothy. 

“My dear, in times of distress 
nothing else matters; I must go and 
do what I can. Now watch the house 
while L am zone.” 

It was an hour before she returned, 
and when she came in her eyes were 
full of tears. She put her arms 
— the twins and drew them to 
er. 

“T want you to promise mother,” 
she said brokenly, “that you will 
never judge appearances again.” 

“Why, mother, what do 
mean?” 

“IT mean that we must all of us 
learn not to judge any action or form 
any Opinion, until we know the truth. 
We have all done this and caused 
our neighbors suffering.” 

“But she, wouldn't. speak to us,” 
said Dorothy, resentfully. 

Her. mother kissed her. “The little 
girl next door is deaf,” she said 
softly.—[Faye N. Merriman. 


serves her right. 


you 
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Dance any time — 
the Victrola is always ready! 


Ready with lively one-steps and fox-trots and fascina- 
ting waltzes that make you forget every care and just 


want to dance on and on. Music 
dance your. very best—the 
orchestras renowned for their spl 


that inspires you to 
pred yrs dao sag 
music. 


As enjoyable with a Victrola as though you actually 
hired the entire band or orchestra itself. Loud and clear 
enough for a whole roomful of dancers—and yet easily 
adaptable when only a few couples (or even one!) want a 
quiet little dance all their own. 

Victors and i $12 to Foxe... Any Victor dealer will gladly play 


the newest Victor 


onstrate the Victrola. Write to 


us for catalogs, and name of nearest Victor dealer. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden. N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 
Machin: ientifically coordinated 













nized in the p of t 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 


ines are sc hy 








facture, and their use, 


reproduction. 
New Victor R d at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


de A 





“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 


products of this Company only. 
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DRY 
— Vegetables 


Send 


YOUR FRUIT 


by steam in two hours on the “Granger” 
vaporater. Chea tha | 

Less work—No we cane oe Ly aig 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S$. 4th St., 


for wm of 





NATIONAL 
Farm PowEe 


WHEN YOU WRITE 


ADVERTISERS 





Be eure to mention American A 
advantage of Our Guarantee 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


of 











Only the Keenest 


Business men advertise. 

They are the only ones 
who dare to. 

Fot manufacturers who 
advertise usually have to 
tell many of the secrets of 
their trade. 


They have to tell how their 
goods are made and of what 
material. 

If they have special fea- 
tures, the advertising tells 
what they are. 


In short, the advertiser, 
while telling his customers 
the merits of his goods, has 
also told his competitors. 


Advertised goods invite 
competition. 

And every competitor, in 
order to sell his goods, must 
make them as good, and sell 
them as low as he can—and 
then tell about them by ad- 
vertising. ~ 





So, when you buy adver- 
tised goods, you’re sure of 
getting good things, made 
by a manufacturer whose 
name you know. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
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HERDLEA 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


Herdlea matrons have been selected for production and individu- 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced cows of 


the breed. 


Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 


Herdlea 
Herdlea 
Herdlea 


A. T. HERD, Prop. 


Carl Gockerell, Herdsman. 


bulls will increase your reputation. 
gives their cows every opportunity. 
will make special prices to small breeders and beginners. 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 





zn PARAGON UIALUOLMUL 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HOKSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


400 Cortland C ounty | 
Cows For Sale 400) 


Try @ loed of these 
yws due to calve this month and next 

size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 
70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra bigh grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 


Cortiand Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





if you want milk 
Good 


110 Fresh cows 
150 ¢ 





"HOLSTEINS at AUCTION | 


Send for information about the sales : 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, = 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1 


Come to Brattleboro, the 'Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 


Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 
Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 

We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 10 months old. 


THEY ARE DANDIES 
& H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, B. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WN. Y. 


For Sale Holsteins * Fits? .5ae" 


10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 

4. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 31.7 
i. sire bred to a maternal brother of the world’s 
record junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 
R. O cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
$200 to $350_ per peed. $4000 takes the bunch 
ROYCE | CE & TOMPKINS. BERKSHIRE. NY. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Sired by a son of world’s greatest three-generation 
sire and A. R. O. dams. 
&. S&S. V. ANDREWS, 


50 OTSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE. These grade 
Holsteins are due to calve in the next three months 
They are good size and fine dairy type. If you are 
in the market for a few cows or a _carload write for 
prices. EVAN DAVIS, JR., West Winfield, N. Y. 


$100 for a pouene Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 
8 95 grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 

y Sboskerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
@ 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred * Biewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owrgo, 
Tioga. Co., N. 

H. F. aUCL CALF, born April 36 last: dark in 
color, but a fine calf: sire Colantha Sir Aasgg'e 
+ at g - 162 . dam KE PBL Aaggie. M - 0 

yea butter, milk 400 
First donk of $50 gets him A. W. Brown & Sons, test Wiahied 1 ' 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters fo for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. — 
Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds pure, e> cach, exeted for 
Sectwess rites WHITEWATER. WIS. 

The beet breed 


























Lagrangeviile, N. Y. 











the 
Clarence W Eckardt, 31 Nassau St. New York City. 











$106,000 paid for a 
Holstein Bull Calf 


Prof. Wilber J. Frazer, 
{ Chief in Dairy Husbandry 
4 at the University of Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, says: “Improvement in the dairy 
herd must come largely from the sire side—a 
poor sire will do untold damage. The purebred 
sire is almost certain to be more prepotent than = 
the grade cows. No more economical invest- 
ment can be made than to spend time and money 
in obtaining the best sire possible.” 
These are the sentiments of shrewd breeders. 
For instance, $106,000 was paid last June for a 
ur-months-old Holstein bull calf. Write for our 
matter and see what Holsteins are doing. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE | 
Send for our booklets—they contain much valuable information 
HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION ; 
OF AMERICA, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


head of cows of the 


e two hundred 
lit arge, young, 


1 obtainable, all 
. ni vy marked and heavy producers. 
cows are bred to freshen during August, 
mber and October, and they will please 
1 every v y 
250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 
we have ever owned Cows will he = 
much higher. in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and 1lso have the ad- 
wf & larger and better selection of stock, = 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


you 


the best 


Vantage 





MAPLE_LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots 
of 5 With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction, 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
rect them We guarantee safe 
arrival When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol- 
steins 20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age. 
Write your wants. Liberty bonds accepted at par. 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., ORTLAND, WN. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Homestead Superb yew: he by the great sire, 
Homestead Superb, with A. BR. O. daughters, and 
his dam, Jessie Maida, rire 7 Ibs. milk and 31.02 Ibs. 
butter 7 days; 2677.3 Ibs. milk and 126.23 Ibs, but- 
ter 30 days Sire’s dam, Homestead Rose De Kol, 
569.2 Ibs. milk and 23.6 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2079.2 
Ibs. milk and 88.21 Ibs. butter 30 days. Dam, Tri- 
umph Canary; she by Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, $1 
. B. O. daughters, and Hamilton Paladin Canary, 
with 3-yr.-old record of 80.6 Ibs. milk 1 day; 549.3 
Ibs. milk and 20.18 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Next dam, 
Paladin Canary, 553.3 Ibs. milk and 23.04 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This calf is three-fourths white, a beau- 
tiful individual. Price $75 registered, transferred and 
crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, WN. Y. 








30 registered. 30 very large 
HOLSTEINS high grades due this fall. 50 


registered, 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
grade 2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 Py 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ c % Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 to 25 each; 
express paid in lots of 5. 








©. REAGAN, - . TULLY, W. Y. 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘Kennedy FT o/steins 
' Farm 

young bulls, grandsons of King 

Korndyke Sadie Vale. Will be priced right for 

quick 


BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 
MARTIN KENNEDY Johnstown, N. Y. 


Member Holstein-Friesian Assoo. of America. 


Henne 


JOHN 











12 registered 





250 Sihenaune ond Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BuRT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 

MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK ; 


ov sana 
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Shorthorn Sale 


of 


Successful 


The consignment sale milking 
Shorthorns held b; the Bradford 
county, Pa, milking Shorthorn breed- 
ers’ association at Troy, Pa, July 1, 
was a great success in every way. 
The attendance was good, as were al- 
so the cattle, and they brought fair 
prices. Buyers were there from Can- 
ada, New Englond, and as far west as 
lowa and Minnesota—some of the 
best offerings in the sale going to 
New England. 

The highest priced animal, Maple 
Ridge Mabel, who sold for $2100, 
came within one bid of making her 
home there, as George E. Taylor, Jr, 
of Shelburne, Mass, was the contend- 
ing bidder. She finally went to the 
Otis herd of Willoughby, O. W. Ar- 
thur Simpson of Lyndonville, Vt, was 
another strong bidder and secured 
some good animals, as did also Mr 
Taylor and D. T. Barnard. 

Other strong buyers were the Otis 
herd of Willoughby, O, W. A. Robin- 
son & Son of Walker, Ia, and L. J. 
Greenwald of Anoka, Minn. The bid- 
ding was prompt and spirited. The 
sale started shortly after 12 o'clock, 
and before 4 o’clock the 70 head had 
been sold, 

This sale was an illustration 
what community breeding will do, 
for all these animals, with the ex- 
ception of 15 head, were consigned 
by Bradford county breeders. 

Below we give a list of the animals 
selling for $300 or over, and the 
names and addresses of the buyers: 


of 


Animals, Buyers, 
Maple Ridge Mabel. Otis Herd, 
es Maiden, Sherwood 


Prices 
Willoughby O 
Farm, Far Hills, 


2100 


Vera, J. H. 
Fillpail Violet, Otis 
Peach Blossom, Otis 
Warrior's Queen, Sherwood 
Alice Cranford, Alex McC) 
Quebec 
Christmas Queen, Ale 
Glensidg Royal Clay 
ss > . as 1000 
seauty t Simps 
donville, Vt . — eeraae iba 
Walby Beauty Sd, Alex Me . 
Clara Belle, George E. Taylor, Jr, Shelburne, 
_Mass 950 
1, W. C. Brown, Lyons Springs, la 
Glenside Moss Rose, E. E. Markley, Canton, 
Walgrove Beautiful, W. Arthur Simpson 
Oxford Jewel. W. A. Robinson & Son 
Lady Sale, Sherwood Farm 
Dairy Queen, L. D. May, 
Helen Signet, Otis Herd 
oy S Grove June Rose, 


Bohlayer, 


1000 
1000 


Imp "Benassy 2d, W. A. Robinson & Son 

Ruth 7th, W. Arthur Simpson 

Crimson Maid, L. Greenwald 

Glenside Winie, L. J. Greer 

Red Annie. W. A. Robinson & Son 

Brookside’s Viscount, L. J. Greenwald... 

Charlotte Clay, L. D. Mz 

Evelyn Lee 2d, Howard Baxter, 
ter, Pa 

Thorndale Princess 4th, W. A. Robinson & Son 

Cora B., George E. Taylor, Jr 

Royal Brookside. John K. Yoder, Bellville, 

Mamie’s May, John oa Williamsport, 

Nettie, Otis Herd 

Naomi, L. J. Greenwald........++- 

Ruth, John Luppert 

Royal Robin, E. C. 
hem, P. 

Memorial Beauty, 

Lady Geraldine, « *W. ier k, Warren, 

Cornelia, D. T. Barnard, Shelburne, Mase 

Mabel’s Pride 2d. John H. Yoder ee 

Rosabelle, Simpson & Cary, Lyndonville, Vt... 

Queen Rose 2d, Frank Morse, Troy, Pa....++. 

Duke of Walby. L. J. Greenwald......... ° 

Sarabell Brookside, George E. Taylor, Jr.. 

Rose Thorndale, Otis Herd 

ate Thorndale, W. A. Robinson & Son 
Dairy Maid, W. A. Seta & Son 

Edith Cranford, L. L. aeatiagen, 
NY 


Granville Cen- 


Shoemaker, | hermes Bethle- 


‘Oneouta. 


Lorinds, W. % Robinson 
Riverdale Hero,. Firm Rusbemh. New Beth- 

Jehem, Pa ..cceseeccecceccsecesensecseeces 
lora,. Robert Leary, Canandaigua, N 
Oak Grove L. D., E. O. Fallis, Toledo, 

Belle B., George E. Taylor, 

The auctioneers were Scotty Milne, 
Johoka, Mo, and J. J. Yerian, Lon- 
don, O, assisted by J. L. Tormey of 
the breed association.and Will John- 
son of the Shorthorn World. D. K. 
Sloan, county agent for Bradford 
county and _ secretary of Bradford 
county breeders’ association, was in 
the box and gave a lot of valuable 


assistance. 


Sell Subject to 60-Day Retest 


The Purebred live stock sales corm- 
pany of Brattleboro, Vt, was organ- 
ized and incorporated under the laws 
of Vermont for the purpose of hold- 
ing auction sales of pure-bred regis- 
tered stock and conducting same in 
such a manner as to win the confi- 
dence of both consigners and buyers, 
and upon such standards it has been 
operating and holding sales for the 
past three years. The hearty support 
given is shown by the very success- 
ful sales they have had. 

That they may continue to hold 
the confidence of both the seller and 
buyer and to meet the growing de- 
mands of buyers from all over the 
country for a guarantee of 60 days 
retest for tuberculosis, and as con- 
signers of late have largely given this 
guarantee, they have decided that in 
the future the sales will be conduct- 
ed on that basis. Probably much 


higher prices can be obtained with 
such a guarantee and the sales will 
attract more and better buyers. Their 
next regular sale occurs on Au- 
gust 5-6. 


Gets New Herd Bull 


G. smith & Sons of Crystal Spring 
stock farm, Seelyville, Pa, recently 
purchased of Joseph J. Herold of 
Lanedale farm, New Canaan, Ct, a 
two-year-old Holstein bull, Lanedale 
Segis Christopher, a son of Lady 
Betty De Kraft Korndyke, with a 
record of 32.69 pounds of butter and 
693.2 pounds of milk in seven days, 
and 134.52 pounds of butter and 
2876.4 pounds of milk in 30 days. 
Lanedale Segis Christopher is sired 
by Vanderkamp Segis Christopher, 
whose first daughter to freshen last 
year made a record of 24.88 pounds 
of butter in seven days as a junior 
two-year-old. 


Freda‘of Elmwood 


In a report of sales at the National 
Ayrshire sale recently reported in 
American Agriculturist an omission 
of the sale was made unintentionally 
of the sale of Freeda of Elmwood, a 
cow owned by J. Henry Stewart of 
Bath, N ¥Y. This cow brought $1600, 
selling in the upper third of the list. 
The sale was held at Springfield, 
Mass, 44 head being sold for $71,725, 
or an average of $1630 per head. The 
reader can, however, understand 
what a splendid animal Mr Stewart 
sold, and how splendid must be the 
great herd he owns. 


Four-Year Record 


farms at Jamesburg, N J, 
report that Fancheg Farm Tirania 
Segis has just made 30.17 pounds of 
butter from 478.8 pounds of milk in 
seven days as a senior four-year-old. 
She is sired by King Aaggie Segis. 
who has to his credit four daughters 
who have made-over 30 pounds of 
butter in seven days, and who is one 
of the best sons of King Segis. The 
dam of Fancher Farm Tirania Segis 
is a daughter of Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka, who has 13 30-pound 
daughters and is a 95on of Colantha 
Johanna Lad, with 25 daughters who 
have made over 30 pounds. This fine 
heifer is very highly regarded by her 
owners and is expected to increase 
these figures during the next year. 


Senior 
Forsgate 


Three-Year-Old Record 

Maud Tompkins De Kol 24, Holstein 
heifer, owned by Fay L. Cruthers of 
Locke, N Y, has just completed a 
record of 30.55 pounds of butter from 
535 pounds of milk in seven days as 
a senior three-year-old. She is sired 
by King Pontiac Korndyke Butter 
Boy, a good son of King of the Pon- 
tiaes, and her dam is Maud Tomp- 
kins, De Kol. with a record of 17.55 
pounds of butter from 433 pounds of 
milk as a first calf heifer, and a 
Strongly bred descendant of De 
Kol 2d. 


Inherits the Best Blood 

Tranquillity farms of Allamuchy, 
N J, report the saleof an exception- 
ally well-bred son of King of the 
Ormsbys to H. B. Clark of Kenton, 
Del. The dam of this bull is a show 
animal and is sired by one of the 
best sons of their senior herd sire, 
Korndyke Abbekerk, Paul Calamo 
Korndyke, conceded to be the great- 
est show bull of the Holstein breed. 
Tranquillity farms have also sold a 
bull recently to Thomas McDanolds 
of Branchville. N J. 


Another Herd Bull 
M. T. Phillips of Pomeroy, Pa, 
breeder of Guernseys, recently sold a 
Guernsey bull by Lagwater Cyclop to 
a a H. Clark of Westmoreland, 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
August 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. 
Sales Co. 


October 6-8—Chicago, [Il. 
annual sale. 

October 7-8—Brattleboro, 
Sales Co. 

October 8-9—Chicago, Il. 
=. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, 

December 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. 


Sales Co. 
Shorthorn 


September 5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County 
horn breeders’ show and sale. A. T. Coiner, 


Ayrshire 


July 23—Cooperstown, N Y. Iroquois Farm. Abso- 
lute dispersal sale. 
Berkshire 


October 25—West Chester, Pa. 


guern farm. 
Duroc-Jersey 


August 9—Kinderhook,. N Y. Kinderhook Duroc- 
Jersey assn. Roy McVaugh, sec, 


Purebred Live Stock 
Quality Holstein Co’s first 
Vt. Purebred Live Stock 

Annual dairymen’s sale. 


N Y, managers. 
Purebred Live Stock 


Short- 
see. 


C. H. Carter, Whit- 
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_ Absolute Dispersal Sale 


Of the Prize-Winning Herd of 


| Troquois Farm Ayrshires 


F. Ambrose Clark, Owner 


at Cooperstown (Otsego County), 


Wednesday, July 23, 1919 


Headed by the Herd Bull 
IMPORTED NETHERHALL KEYSTONE, 


19248. Fourth Prize, 


1916. Third Prize, New York State Fair 1916. 
Grand Champion, New York State Fair 1917. 

A number of his sons and daughters are in the sale, all 
of uniform type and splendid conformation; he is a won- 
derful breeder and fit to head any herd. 


= WE HAVE CATALOGUED SONS AND DAUGHTERS <= 
OF SUCH NOTED SIRES AS 


FINLAYSTON 8882 IMP., A. R., World’s Champion Ayr- 


shire A. R. sire 


BURNSIDE ROYAL CAVALIER 20216 
BARGENOCH GAY CAVALIER 11981 IMP. 
HOWIE’S DAIRY KING 9855 
OLDHALL’S SPICY HEIR 6909 
PENSHURST MONARCH 10656 


TO tor 


Ta 


DE 


show-ring conformation. 
sale are a very 


reneecnieeenennien 


For Catalog Address 


LEANDER B. HERRICK 


405 Main Street . 
ei 


The Iroquois Farm herd was carefully selected 
from the choicest families of Scotland’s 
and contains animals of high production and 


desirable lot, FASHIONABLY 
COLORED, of RUGGED CONSTITUTIONS, in 
the pink of condition and very attractive. 


PW nnn nn 


Waldo C. Johnston, Agent 


New York 






























National Dairy Show 
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IMP. 


IROQUOIS OTSEGO 17621 


‘Ayrshires 


The youngsters in the 


" 


Worcester, Mass. 





STRATHGL ASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
large and well marked, a specialty. Write 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. 


M. W. DAVISON, 


FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


Avrshire Heifers 


R a eg par Ayt CALVES. These animals are all 
high class and have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 
FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


from two months to two years old; good in- 
dividuals from our best stock. 








CANISTEO, N. Y. 











Friend's Hospital, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 
AYRSHIRES ?hobverveness 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
WwW. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated cireular and prices 
on bulls and bull caives, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM (9TH, 
and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ — 


0 
Carlisle Farm, freee aeitine” bor. 











Langwater Fae 
210] His first six daughters aver- 


age 10913.2 lbs. milk and 
60834 Ibs. fat. 
Average age 2 years and 6 months, 
Write us about one of his sons. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


| Pullets For Sale 


= ©. White Leghorns, bred from 200 to 250- 
Po “hens: early hatched for fall laying; $1. 50 to 
$2.00 each, according to age and size. 

3000 more birds than have room to winter. 
Come and see one of the finest plants in West- 


erm New York. 
Sodus, N. Y., Box 168 


Rneate Porter, 
Look Baby $12a100up 











8. C. White and S. C. Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
100; best grade stock. 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 


Chicks sent by special de- 
PAID. Capacity 100,000 


guaranteed per catalogue. 

livery parcel post, postage 

weekly. Catalogue free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 





Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 
AT CUT PRICES 






for a limited time only, Barred Rock, $15; R. I. Reds, 
$16 per hundred ; 8s. Cc own Leghorn, Fy Ancona, 
$19.50; S&S. «| W. Le , $14; prepaid by parcel 
post. They live, they grow. Live arrival. Each week 


delivery 


E. R. Hummer & Co, 


500 White Leghorns and Rocks 


. and $3 each, lay Baby chicks, $18 and $20, 

100 Selgian Hare Collie Dogs cgcs, $8, 100. 
‘PLE ASANT VALLEY FARM 

C. TRASK, R. F. D. No. 3, Southbury, Conn. 


CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH and UP 


R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 





ng 








Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and broilers. 
Money back for dead ones as far as 
Colorado, Texas and Ma ine. Pamphtet 
free. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY, 

Cc. M. LAUVER, Prop., 
Box 26, MeAlisterville, Penn’a 





CHICKS AND EGGS 


Single Comb Reds. Also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying. free range breeders 






























10,000 


Per ; ‘eek from Hillpot’s Record Layers 


mean prompt delivery of your order, by parcel post prepaid. 
Hatches of over a million chicks per year make these prices 





QUALITY | 
CHICKS 


possible. 100 50 25 

3 White Leghorns, Pen 3 $14.00 $7.50 $4.00 
Trade Brown Leghorns, 16.00 8.50 . 4.50 
Mark R. L. Reds, 18.00 9.50 5.00 


Last Hatch July 22nd. 


Safe delivery of full count guaranteed. 


Box 29, 


W. F. HILLPOT, 


BOOKLET FREE 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 









SWINE BREEDERS 





Large Type™ 
BERKSHIRES 


SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Best Quality Berkshires 


Venceveancanes scan ecemennnenns 





100 spring pigs sired by Baron Suecessor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custem- 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality. 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


to 





BERKSHIRES: _ Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Triune Suceessor’s Creation 22423 
Where can you find auy better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterlhoud No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational 
Longfellow No 50 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
terhood No 226 Suceessor’s Creation is by Lard 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders forg 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


ee Berkshires 


hurst 

Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lo 
Masterhood. Sire of international champions —- 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs. 


PENHURST FARM, « « NARBERTH, PA. 


High Class Berkshires 


The deep, growthy kind that pay their bel For 
sale now, a few fancy fall gilts. Spring pig 
FRANK DYKES, . - JOBSTOWN, N. J. 




















-|recistereo Berkshire Pigs 


The big, quick-growing, easy-feeding kind; 3 sows 
and 1 boar, March farrow; 4 sows, 1 boar, April 
farrow. Digs and prices to please you. 

W. F. McSPARRAN, - - FURNISS, PA. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Our customers write our advs. Letter from G. E 

Tanger, York Springs, Pa.: “‘l received the pigs .. 

day in good condition. 1 am very well pleased with 

them.”’ 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


a ™ 
BERKSHIRES 
both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
registered and transferred. 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





Pigs, 
they last. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, 





| Levee English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, ° bd 


CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 254586, 
senior boar pig at N. Y. and N. J. 
March and April pigs, either sex. not akir 

J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSEURG, & vY. 


the 2d prize 
mate fairs. 





— 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRES, 8 weeks, $18 cach, 
express paid, satisfaction guaranteed. We challenge 
any breeder to equal pigs at the price, or a better 
herd sire than Clove Valley Highclere, our 


500-pound 
Y. 


yearling. SHADY SIDE HERD, Madison, N. 





Pure Bred BERKSHIRES. The Large type Sows and 
Gilts now being bred to our herd boars, Symboleer’s 
Junior 240600 and Princess’ Successor Champion 266904, W. 
are booking orders for Spring Pigs sired by these boars 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 6G. Smith & Sons, Prop., StELYVILLE, PA 


A Few Choice Berkshire Pigs 
Big, mellow, easy-feeding type. 10 weeks old, reg- 

istered and transferred, either sex, $15 each, 

ELBRIDGE FARMS, + + ELBRIDGE, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES ry] 


The fast 
Stock any age for sale. 

’ 
SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 
Founded on the best imported and domestic stock to 
be purchased. (7 state championships in the past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Blk, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Registered HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Head your flock with a big Hampshire ram this 
fall Delivery August Ist. $25 while they last. 


ELBRIDGE FARMS, + «+ ELBRIDGE, N. Y. 











growing Dacon =. 


circular. Locust Lawn PR og 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan: | 
caster Co., Pa. 











OLLINS’ me we —_ 


Does Hog Raising Pay? | 
Ask the man w y Reds. 
Then order yours oe mx . We 
never had a choicer lot ready 
for imm one shipment, 


OK FREE 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. Box 10 


375 Ibs:in 
bo Biile)ildel-s 














Registered Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
boars all ages. The best bred herd in the north. 
Large type. Defender and Orion strains. Write for 
particulars, Many of these animals imported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind 
Priced cheap for immediate sale. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y 


Thoroughbred Duroc-Jerseys 
YOUNG BOAR AND SOW PIGS 

Open and bred gilts and service boars. 

valuable book on Hog Managenient, free. 


Enfield Farms, W. H. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, Conn. 





Write for 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Combination Offer. Beautiful 
sow bred to farrow in Sept., and one unrelated 3-mos. - 
old bear ready for service this fall. The two for $105, 
exp. paid and registered; real $150 value. Order to- 
day. Also service boars all weights and ages 


BELROSE STOCK FARMS, Box A, Richford, N. Y. 


DUROC 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer 
anteed to please. C. J. MeLaughtin & Co., 


DUROCS. 


Spring pigs, March farrow, 
$8 each. Frank Winkler, 





Bred Gilts. Service boars. 
Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 
Cherry King oe ae 
All the large ty yuar- 
Pleasantville, Ohio. 





Four Bred Sows, Orion 
Breeding, and one Boar 
20 G-weeks old 

West Berne, 


as feed- 


N. Y. 


ers, 


The Best CQ). 1. C. Swine 


Stock 4 all ages for sale Some real basgains in 
spring pigs. Write your wants. Send for circular. 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortland. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and first 
choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayville. N. Y. 


O. I. C. and Chester Whites 


BOAR PIGS AND YOUNG BOARS 


PRIZE BLOOD. 
GEORGE F. GRIFFIE, R 3, NEWVILLE, PA, 














At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY, PA. 


Chester White Hogs 














ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 

R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Registered pigs from spring litters of a vigorous, 

prolific strain. Extra good type 
PHILIP PRICE, WEST CHESTER, 7A. 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Acidress Dept. b 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0, 


Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yeerlings, $40 to $65; broken 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyville. Pa. 


AUCTIONEERS 











yt: YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 





Safe delivery guaranteed. Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. | WM. BAHE ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 
° REGISTERED 

Baby Chicks, $12 ver 100| tire"? POLAND CHINAS 

Write for information, particulars and prices on 


Booklet free. 
SEWARD, N. Y. 


Prepaid by parcel post. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM. «+ 





| 


pigs I am _ offering for sale. 


J. E. WAY, THE MAPLES, DOVER, DEL. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 

at World's ORIGINAL and GREATEST Sehooi and 

become independent with no capita) invested Feeiy 

Lreneh of the business taught “\rite today for fres 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





Other Live Stock Breeders’ Advertisements on 
Pages 13 and 18 
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Fabric 
Non-Skid Casing 


SIZE PRICE 


30x3% $19.15 
32x 34 22.40 


31x44 29.95 
32x4 30.55 
33 x4 31.95 
34x 4% 43.35 
35x5 53.25 











Red Top 
Non-Skid Casing 


SIZE PRICE 


30x34 $25.75 
32x34 28.90 
31x4 34.30 
32x4 36.00 
34x44 48.65 











Important 


To All Tire Users! 


MATERIAL COSTS and increased production make possible price 
reductions that benefit ALL TIRE USERS. 


LARGE, STURDY, CLEAN-CUT, and 
that deliver excess mileage are what all Motorists want. 


FISK TIRES have all these qualities. 
DEALERS AND USERS recognize their value—ever increasing 
demand shows satisfaction. 


Compare these New Prices 


ood-looking tires, those 


with the Product 


Cord 
Non-Skid Casing 
SIZE PRICE 
32x34 $36.90 
32x4 46.85 
33 x4 48.05 
34x4% 55.70 
35 x5 69.15 





Other Sizes Reduced Proportionately 


For Sale by all Dealers 





Tubes to fit 
any make of Casing 


SIZE PRICE 


30x3% $3.65 
32 x 3% 3.95 


31x4 4.50 
32 x4 4.80 
33 x4 4.80 
34x44 6.60 - 
35x5 7.70 


Next Time — BUY FISK 


eBer Fick) 


TIRES 














